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PREFACE 


This  Report  was  prepared  as  part  of  The  Rand  Corporation's  Manpower,  Mobi¬ 
lization,  and  Readiness  Program,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics— OASD(MRA&L).  The 
study  was  carried  out  under  Task  Order  II-l,  "Career  Force  Management.”  Man¬ 
power  issues  are  assuming  an  ever  greater  importance  in  defense  planning  and 
budgeting.  The  Rand  program  is  developing  broad  strategies  and  specific  solutions 
for  dealing  with  present  and  future  defense  manpower  problems. 

The  data  for  this  study  derive  primarily  from  the  1976  DoD  Personnel  Survey, 
which  was  designed  jointly  by  Rand,  the  Third  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation,  and  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC).  DMDC  and  the 
survey  organizations  of  the  individual  military  services  carried  out  the  survey  and 
provided  the  data  to  Rand  for  analysis.  Preliminary  results  of  the  analysis  have 
been  provided  to  OASD(MRA&L),  the  Third  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Com¬ 
pensation,  and  the  1976  Defense  Manpower  Commission. 
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SUMMARY 


The  reenlistment  rate  in  the  military  services  affects  defense  policy  in  manifold 
ways.  First,  it  is  an  important  consideration  in  decisions  about  compensation  levels, 
particularly  regarding  bonuses  awarded  to  increase  retention.  Second,  assumptions 
about  retention  influence  policies  on  fringe  benefits  such  as  housing  and  medical 
care,  as  well  as  policies  that  affect  the  "quality”  of  the  service  environment,  such 
as  rules  about  changes  of  station  and  transportation  of  dependents.  Third,  retention 
problems  often  lead  to  shortages  of  skilled  technical  and  supervisory  personnel,  for 
whom  the  civilian  market  offers  substantial  competition.  Fourth,  personnel  lost 
through  failure  to  reenlist  must  be  replaced  by  new  accessions.  Low  reenlistment 
rates  thereby  increase  the  resources  that  the  nation  must  devote  to  initial  military 
recruitment  and  training. 

The  proper  level  of  military  compensation  has  been  a  perennial  issue  in  the 
debate  about  reenlistment  policy.  One  reason  is  the  sheer  complexity  of  the  military 
compensation  system.  In  addition  to  base  pay,  service  members  are  entitled  to  free 
food  (subsistence)  and  free  housing  (quarters);  those  who  do  not  get  such  in-kind 
payments  receive  nontaxable  cash  allowances  instead.  The  result  is  that  many 
service  members  underestimate  the  true  market  value  of  total  "regular  military 
compensation,”  including  all  such  payments,  and  perceive  their  compensation  to  be 
less  than  the  official  pay  tables  indicate.  This  situation  has  prompted  numerous 
proposals  to  rationalize  the  compensation  package  through  adoption  of  a  salary 
system  or  similar  "visible”  means  of  payment.  Other  viewpoints  hold  that  the 
causes  of  low  reenlistments  should  be  sought  in  the  rigorous  demands  of  military 
life,  including  frequent  moves,  remote  locations  of  stations,  lack  of  dependent  travel 
payments,  long  hours  of  work,  and  so  forth.  Rectification  of  such  problems  could 
involve  policy  changes  to  reduce  the  frequency  or  severity  of  such  burdens,  or  to 
increase  compensation  to  the  affected  personnel. 

This  report  assesses  the  influence  of  these  various  factors  on  reenlistment.  By 
analyzing  the  reenlistment  rates  of  personnel  previously  surveyed,  we  have  esti¬ 
mated  the  effects  of  regular  military  compensation,  bonuses,  in-kind  allowances, 
and  negative  aspects  of  the  military  service  environment.  Our  model  of  the  reenlist¬ 
ment  decision  also  takes  into  account  several  important  factors  that  are  less  subject 
to  direct  control  by  the  military,  including  factors  related  to  civilian  employment 
opportunities,  the  influence  of  the  draft  in  initial  enlistment  decisions,  and  individ¬ 
uals’  attitudes  toward  military  service.  The  report  describes  the  importance  of  all 
of  these  factors  in  the  reenlistment  decision  and  estimates  the  changes  in  reenlist¬ 
ment  rates  that  would  be  expected  if  certain  changes  were  made  in  those  factors 
that  are  subject  to  management  control. 

The  model  is  based  on  a  representative  sample  of  approximately  4000  first-term 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  enlisted  personnel  who  were  initially  surveyed  in  1976, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  within  one  year  of  the  reenlistment  point.  They  were 
questioned  in  detail  about  their  perceived  compensation  level,  their  experiences  in 
the  service,  their  working  conditions,  their  attitudes  about  the  service,  their  reen¬ 
listment  intentions,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  first  entered  the 
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military.  One  year  later,  after  they  had  passed  the  reenlistment  point,  their  records 
were  inspected  to  determine  whether  they  had  reenlisted.  Although  formal  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  reenlistment  could  not  be  assessed  through  our  data,  we  were  able  to  classify 
most  respondents  either  as  having  reenlisted  for  two  years  or  more,  or  as  having 
voluntarily  departed  from  the  service.  We  found  a  very  close  match  between  the 
intention  to  reenlist,  as  expressed  in  the  survey,  and  actual  reenlistment. 

The  data  were  used  to  construct  a  multivariate  logit  model  predicting  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  probability  of  reenlistment  based  on  the  characteristics  listed  above.  To 
test  the  stability  of  the  model,  we  formulated  several  alternative  specifications.  The 
results  show  that  reenlistment  rates  rise  significantly  as  regular  military  compen¬ 
sation  rises.  Reenlistment  rates  were  significantly  higher  among  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  higher  bonus  payments,  and  among  females  and  nonwhites.  Higher  rates 
were  also  found  among  personnel  receiving  the  dependent  quarters  allowance  in 
kind  (in  the  form  of  free  family  housing)  rather  than  in  cash,  but  there  was  no  such 
difference  between  in-kind  and  in-cash  payment  of  the  nondependent  quarters 
allowance  or  the  subsistence  allowance. 

Reenlistment  rates  were  significantly  lower  among  those  who  underestimated 
the  value  of  their  compensation,  those  who  had  completed  high  school  or  had  been 
to  college  when  they  entered  the  service,  those  whose  test  scores  indicated  high 
mental  ability,  and  those  who  served  in  the  Air  Force.  These  patterns  persisted 
when  statistical  controls  were  instituted  to  adjust  for  the  degree  of  draft  pressure 
at  the  time  of  initial  enlistment  and  for  unfavorable  attitudes  about  the  military, 
all  of  which  had  highly  significant  effects  on  reenlistment.  Effects  associated  with 
the  individual’s  experience  of  several  negative  aspects  of  the  service  environment, 
including  separation  from  family,  frequent  rotation,  and  unusually  long  hours  of 
work,  were  not  highly  significant  in  these  models. 

Among  those  factors  that  had  significant  effects,  the  magnitude  of  the  effects 
varied  widely.  We  assessed  the  magnitude  of  policy-relevant  effects,  for  practical 
purposes,  by  estimating  the  change  in  the  reenlistment  rate  that  would  occur  if  a 
given  factor  were  changed  by  a  substantial  amount.  Projections  from  the  model 
showed  that  a  10  percent  increase  in  regular  military  compensation  would  produce 
a  39  percent  increase  in  the  existing  reenlistment  rate — from  0.225  to  0.312.  In 
contrast,  a  relative  change  of  50  percent,  or  even  100  percent,  in  the  service  environ¬ 
ment  factors  produced  negligible  projected  effects  (changes  of  less  than  5  percent 
in  the  reenlistment  rate,  raising  it  to  0.236  at  most).  The  effect  of  policy  changes 
in  the  food  and  quarters  allowances  was  also  minor.  We  estimated  that  a  complete 
change  from  in-kind  allowances  to  an  all-cash  system  (including  payment  of  the 
current  tax  advantage  in  cash)  would  change  the  reenlistment  rate  by  only  about 
11  percent,  from  0.225  to  0.249.  Less  drastic  changes,  such  as  measures  that  would 
raise  service  members’  perceptions  of  their  pay  to  their  actual  compensation  level, 
would  produce  slightly  smaller  increments  in  reenlistment.  These  projections  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  considerable  dislocations  that  would  be  engendered  by  a  shift  to  an 
all-cash  compensation  policy  might  well  outweigh  the  beneficial  effects  on  reenlist¬ 
ment. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  reenlistment  rate  for  members  of  the  military  services  is  an  important 
indicator  of  the  state  of  armed  forces  manpower.  Reenlistment,  broadly  speaking, 
is  a  joint  decision  made  by  a  member  of  the  service  and  by  his  superiors:  a  commit¬ 
ment  that  the  individual  will  continue  on  active  duty  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time  (usually  three  or  four  years).  The  policies  of  the  military  services  affect  reen¬ 
listment  rates  through  their  "demand  constraints,”  such  as  rules  for  eligibility  and 
informal  guidance  or  decisions  made  by  supervisors  and  commanders.  In  this  re¬ 
port,  however,  our  primary  concern  is  with  reenlistment  supply,  that  is,  the  propen¬ 
sity  of  eligible  enlisted  personnel  to  reenlist. 

Reenlistment  rates  are  important  elements  of  policy  analysis  because  of  their 
implications  for  overall  management  of  the  armed  forces.  Levels  and  types  of 
military  compensation,  for  example,  are  often  justified  as  necessary  for  retaining 
qualified  personnel.  Considerations  about  retention  also  affect  many  decisions 
about  routine  personnel  management,  such  as  frequency  of  moves  from  one  station 
to  another  and  the  types  of  benefits  provided  to  dependents  of  military  personnel. 
Decisions  about  these  issues  are  influenced  by  the  assumption  that  a  policy  may 
depress  reenlistment  rates  if  it  imposes  burdensome  conditions  on  service  mem¬ 
bers.  Reenlistment  rates  also  directly  affect  accession  rates,  because  new  recruits 
must  replace  personnel  who  leave.  Finally,  many  military  occupational  specialties 
suffer  from  personnel  shortages  that  would  ease  if  reenlistment  rates  in  those 
specialties  were  higher.  In  some  specialties,  low  reenlistment  rates  may  be  due  to 
highly  attractive  civilian  job  opportunities  open  to  incumbents;  in  other  specialties, 
low  reenlistment  rates  may  reflect  the  inherently  unattractive  features  of  the  work 
(e.g.,  combat  arms).  Although  little  is  known  at  present  about  the  importance  of 
these  factors  in  affecting  reenlistment  rates  within  specialties,  they  cause  problems 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  because  the  departure  of  technical  specialists  from 
the  service  creates  turbulence  and  implies  substantial  losses  of  investments  in 
training. 

The  military  services  and  the  Department  of  Defense  have  conducted  many 
studies  of  reenlistment.  As  noted  in  recent  reviews  of  the  literature  (Perry,  1977; 
Enns,  1977),  those  studies  have  usually  focused  on  a  narrow  set  of  predictor  vari¬ 
ables.  Work  done  within  an  economic  framework,  for  example,  has  concentrated  on 
estimating  the  effects  of  increased  pay  or  bonuses  on  reenlistment  supply  (Nelson 
and  Wilburn,  1972;  Haber  and  Stewart,  1975;  Enns,  1977).  In  a  different  tradition, 
many  noneconomic  studies  have  examined  perceptual  and  attitudinal  variables 
without  specific  attention  to  compensation  rates  (e.g.,  Lockman  et  al.,  1972;  Stoloff 
et  al.,  1972).  Generally,  compensation  factors  are  viewed  as  "policy  tools”  that 
management  can  manipulate  to  affect  reenlistments,  whereas  noneconomic  vari¬ 
ables  are  viewed  as  "limiting  factors”  that  may  make  a  particular  subgroup  more 
difficult  to  retain. 

For  a  full  understanding  of  reenlistment  processes,  both  types  of  variables 
should  be  considered.  It  is  desirable  to  control  for  noneconomic  factors,  such  as 
background  characteristics  or  attitudes  toward  the  military  service,  because  they 
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are  correlated  with  level  of  compensation.  A  model  that  integrates  all  factors  is 
much  more  likely  than  a  less  complete  model  to  provide  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  responsiveness  of  reenlistment  to  changes  in  compensation.  To  our  knowledge, 
no  previous  study  has  attempted  to  construct  a  model  of  reenlistment  that  inte¬ 
grates  detailed  measures  of  the  economic  value  of  military  compensation  with  a 
broad  range  of  noneconomic  factors  representing  the  experiences  of  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  study  set  out  to  identify  such  variables  and  to  construct  a  reenlistment 
model  that  incorporates  all  of  them. 

Existing  research  leaves  a  number  of  issues  unresolved.  For  example,  there  is 
little  empirical  basis  for  determining  the  effects  of  noncash  compensation  in  the 
military,  although  the  DoD  makes  considerable  investments  in  subsistence  and 
quarters  allowances,  paid  in  kind  rather  than  in  cash  to  many  service  members.  It 
could  be  argued  that  some  recipients  of  in-kind  benefits  may  value  these  payments 
at  less  than  their  nominal  value,  suggesting  that  the  services  may  not  be  obtaining 
the  maximum  return  from  such  expenditures.  On  a  broader  level,  we  know  that 
many  military  personnel  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  military  compensation 
package  because  of  its  complex  structure.  That  structure  includes  both  cash  pay, 
allowances,  and  a  tax  advantage  resulting  from  the  nontaxable  status  of  allow¬ 
ances.  However,  we  do  not  know  precisely  how  reenlistment  rates  are  affected  by 
the  extent  to  which  personnel  misperceive  or  underestimate  the  true  ”alue  of  their 
compensation. 

Further,  many  surveys  have  identified  service  members’  complaints  about 
their  environment,  such  as  the  necessity  for  frequent  changes  in  location,  separa¬ 
tion  from  family,  and  long  hours  of  work.  All  of  the  services  have  policies  that 
attempt  to  minimize  these  burdens  and  to  distribute  them  equitably.  Yeu,  again,  the 
relationship  of  these  aspects  of  the  military  environment  to  reenlistment  rates  is 
uncertain,  and  hence  policymakers  have  little  to  go  on  in  assessing  the  possible 
benefits  of  policy  changes. 

One  reason  that  these  questions  have  not  been  answered  is  simple:  The  data  are 
difficult,  expensive,  and  time-consuming  to  accumulate.  Most  of  the  factors  men¬ 
tioned  above  can  be  measured  only  through  a  large-scale  survey  of  military  person¬ 
nel.  Most  surveys  have  been  one-shot  events  in  which  the  respondent  is  asked  to 
report  on  his  or  her  attitudes  and  experiences,  without  any  followup.  In  the  typical 
study,  if  reenlistment  is  measured  at  all,  it  is  measured  by  asking  a  question  about 
the  respondent’s  intention  to  reenlist,  leaving  open  the  possibility  that  intentions 
may  be  poorly  related  to  reenlistment.  In  some  areas  of  human  behavior,  research 
has  shown  a  fairly  weak  relationship  between  intentions  and  behavior  (Schuman 
and  Johnson,  1976).  To  solve  this  problem,  of  course,  a  researcher  must  follow 
individuals  in  a  longitudinal  study  and  determine  their  behavior  at  the  next  reen¬ 
listment  point.  In  most  studies,  the  identifying  information  for  carrying  out  the 
followup  has  been  absent;  and  in  any  event,  few  investigators  have  had  the  time 
or  the  resources  to  conduct  followups. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  overcome  these  problems  by  carrying  out 
a  longitudinal  study  of  military  personnel  approaching  the  first-term  reenlistment 
point,  beginning  with  a  rich  data  base  of  "independent  variables”— factors  that 
might  affect  the  reenlistment  decision.  These  factors  were  measured  in  a  baseline 
sample  survey  of  DoD  personnel  in  1976.  The  survey  inquired  in  detail  into  the 
types  of  compensation  actually  received  by  respondents;  their  perceptions  of  the 
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value  of  certain  compensation  elements;  and  their  attitudes  toward  military  com¬ 
pensation.  It  also  obtained  respondents’  perceptions  of  their  probable  civilian  job 
opportunities. 

Attitudes  toward  the  service  and  intentions  for  reenlistment  were  also  as¬ 
sessed,  and  respondents  were  asked  about  their  personal  experiences  with  the 
demands  of  military  service,  including  moves  to  undesirable  stations,  frequent 
separation  from  families,  and  long  hours  of  work.  At  our  request,  DoD  obtained 
identifying  numbers  from  the  survey  respondents.  After  their  reenlistment  point 
had  passed,  DoD  then  determined  their  status  from  personnel  records.  We  thus 
were  able  to  combine  the  criterion  of  actual  reenlistment  with  a  wide  range  of  data 
on  actual  compensation,  perceptions  of  the  compensation  package,  indicators  of 
civilian  earnings  opportunities,  experiences  in  the  service  environment,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  military  job.  Our  objective  was  to  assemble  all  of  this  information, 
first  into  a  descriptive  portrait  of  military  personnel,  and  second  into  a  multivariate 
model  that  predicts  reenlistment  behavior. 

This  approach  has  its  limitations.  As  in  all  nonexperimental  research,  the  esti¬ 
mates  produced  by  this  study  could  be  affected  by  variations  in  extraneous  vari¬ 
ables  that,  despite  our  best  efforts,  might  remain  uncontrolled.  "Selection  effects” 
can  be  particularly  troublesome.  As  an  example,  suppose  that  we  estimate  the 
effects  of  military  pay  by  comparing  the  reenlistment  rates  of  high-pay  and  low-pay 
service  members.  Even  if  many  other  factors  are  statistically  controlled,  people 
who  receive  higher  pay  may  be  different  from  others.  It  could  be,  for  example,  that 
people  who  advance  quickly  were  more  productive  or  positive  toward  the  service 
to  begin  with.  In  our  models,  we  attempt  to  control  for  such  phenomena  by  includ¬ 
ing  variables  representing  individuals’  abilities,  attitudes  ("tastes”  for  military 
service),  and  other  factors.  Some  of  our  coefficients  could  still  be  biased,  however, 
if  selection  phenomena  remain  incompletely  represented  in  the  model.  For  the 
purposes  of  policy  research,  there  is  little  alternative.  The  only  method  guaranteed 
to  eliminate  such  influences  would  be  a  large-scale  experiment  in  which  individuals 
were  randomly  assigned  to  varying  pay  levels.  Such  a  method  has  statistical  advan¬ 
tages,  but  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  carry  out.  It  would  also  be  subject  to 
problems  of  artificiality,  intervention  effects,  and  other  distortions  that  can  occur 
in  experimental  research.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  adopted  a  nonexperimental 
approach,  with  the  intention  of  cautioning  the  reader  wherever  possible  methodo¬ 
logical  problems  are  apparent. 

The  results  of  this  study  can  assist  in  policy  formulation  by  yielding  data  that 
are  relevant  to  a  number  of  policy  issues.  An  obvious  area  of  relevance  is  the 
model’s  estimates  of  the  effects  of  pay.  Our  data  also  illuminate  the  subjective  value 
of  allowances  received  and  the  importance  of  receiving  allowances  in  kind  instead 
of  cash.  The  findings  show  the  extent  to  which  recipients  misperceive  their  military 
pay,  and  in  particular,  the  degree  to  which  pay  effectiveness  is  diminished  by 
misperceptions.  Our  measures  of  aspects  of  the  service  environment  help  to  assess 
the  extent  to  which  negative  features  of  military  service  depress  reenlistment 
rates.  Finally,  the  study  assesses  the  value  of  cross-sectional  surveys  that  rely  on 
measures  of  reenlistment  intentions.  We  make  this  assessment  by  examining  the 
reliability  of  survey-reported  intentions  as  indicators  of  later  reenlistment  deci¬ 
sions. 

Section  II  below  describes  our  basic  definitions  and  measures  of  reenlistment 
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rates.  In  Sec.  Ill  we  define  our  measures  of  factors  that  affect  the  reenlistment 
decision,  and  show  their  relationships  with  reenlistment  rates.  In  Sec.  IV  we  formu¬ 
late  a  multivariate  model  of  the  reenlistment  process  and  present  its  implications 
for  research  and  policy. 


II.  ASSESSING  REENLISTMENT 


Reenlistment  is  defined  as  a  voluntary  decision  by  a  member  of  the  military 
services  to  continue  on  active  duty  for  an  additional  length  of  time.  It  can  be 
measured  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  military  services  and  the  DoD  have  their  own 
data  bases  for  recording  reenlistments  according  to  various  criteria,  and  these  data 
bases  routinely  produce  estimates  of  reenlistment  rates  for  policy  and  planning 
purposes.  However,  existing  management  data  systems  afford  very  limited  insight 
into  the  process  of  reenlistment  or  the  causal  factors  that  influence  reenlistment 
decisions.  With  management  data  that  are  readily  available,  it  is  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  persons  who  are  eligible  for  reenlistment  from  those  who  are  ineligible.  The 
data  also  contain  few  if  any  measures  of  factors  that  affect  reenlistment,  apart  from 
simple  demographic  characteristics  such  as  sex,  race,  or  education.  Finally,  the 
data  sources  do  not  routinely  follow  individuals  longitudinally,  so  that  their  char¬ 
acteristics,  measured  at  a  point  before  reenlistment,  can  be  related  to  their  subse¬ 
quent  decisions  on  whether  to  reenlist  or  not. 

The  April  1976  DoD’  Personnel  Survey  was  designed  to  overcome  these  prob¬ 
lems.  One  large  sample  of  survey  respondents  was  designated  to  receive  a  question¬ 
naire  instrument  containing  a  broad  range  of  questions  about  factors  that  might 
influence  reenlistment.  This  questionnaire,  identified  as  Form  A  of  the  1976  Sur¬ 
vey,  is  reproduced  in  App.  C.  The  people  who  received  it  were  randomly  drawn 
from  active-duty  service  members,  with  oversampling  of  people  who  were  within 
one  year  of  the  reenlistment  point  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Appendix  B  presents 
further  details  on  the  sample  design  and  data  collection  procedure. 

The  respondents  were  then  traced  over  the  ensuing  year  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  reenlisted.  The  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  made  tracing  possible 
by  matching  survey  questionnaires  identified  by  Social  Security  Number  against 
personnel  records  as  of  March  1977.  These  data  enabled  us  to  examine  the  respon¬ 
dents’  survey-reported  behaviors,  attitudes,  and  conditions,  as  predictors  of  their 
later  actual  reenlistment  decisions. 


MEASURING  REENLISTMENTS 

Reenlistment  is  a  simple  concept,  but  difficult  to  operationalize.  Since  we  are 
interested  in  estimating  the  supply  of  reenlistments  based  on  personal  character¬ 
istics  and  policy-relevant  variables,  we  would  ideally  wish  to  distinguish  voluntary 
decisions  to  remain  in  the  service  from  voluntary  decisions  to  depart.  Below,  we 
explain  how  we  did  so  and  show  the  resulting  reenlistment  rates  for  various  catego¬ 
ries  of  personnel. 

Because  this  study  did  not  interview  respondents  at  the  one-year  point,  its  data 
on  reenlistment  behavior  are  limited  to  measures  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
personnel  files.  For  persons  who  remained  in  the  service,  such  measures  included 
an  indication  that  the  person  was  still  in  service  as  of  March  31, 1977,  and  a  record 
of  his  or  her  date  of  expiration  of  term  of  service  (ETS)  at  that  time.  To  determine 
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a  reenlistment,  we  required  that  the  ETS  date  indicate  a  substantial  extension  of 
the  term  of  service  beyond  what  was  obligated  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  This 
requirement  reflected  our  judgment  that  short-term  extenders  are  often  uncertain 
of  their  intentions  and  may  be  remaining  in  service  for  only  a  brief  period  to  obtain 
better  opportunities.  We  therefore  imposed  the  condition  that  the  ETS  date  in 
March  1977  must  be  at  least  24  months  later  than  the  ETS  date  in  March  1976  in 
order  to  indicate  a  reenlistment.  All  individuals  who  met  that  condition  and  who 
were  still  in  the  service  in  March  1977  were  considered  reenlistees.1 

For  persons  who  did  not  remain  in  the  service,  we  obtained  Inter-Service  Sepa¬ 
ration  Codes  from  the  DoD  files.  These  codes  record  the  official  reason  for  the 
separation,  such  as  expiration  of  term  of  service,  medical  discharge,  etc.  For  this 
study,  we  designated  a  person  as  a  voluntary  separation  only  if  his  or  her  separa¬ 
tion  code  indicated  normal  separation  at  the  end  of  ETS  or  a  clearly  voluntary 
condition  for  leaving  the  service  (such  as  hardship  discharge).  All  other  separations 
were  those  over  which  the  individual  had  little  or  no  control,  judging  by  the  coding 
classifications. 

We  are  aware  that  some  persons  may  have  wished  to  reenlist  but  were  not 
eligible  or  were  discouraged  from  doing  so  by  various  constraints  imposed  by  the 
services.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  survey  all  services  had  eligibility  require¬ 
ments,  usually  based  on  rank,  education  level,  or  occupational  specialty,  but  some¬ 
times  based  on  factors  that  would  be  more  difficult  to  measure,  such  as  commander 
or  supervisor  decisions.  Because  we  were  unable  to  identify  systematic  criteria  for 
these  requirements  that  could  be  used  with  our  data  base,  our  measure  of  reenlist¬ 
ment  includes  some  unmeasured  "demand  constraints’ —that  is,  distortions  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  classification  of  some  individuals  as  voluntary  separations  when  in 
fact  they  would  have  reenlisted  had  they  been  eligible.  Future  studies  should 
attempt  to  isolate  such  factors,  if  possible,  by  obtaining  individuals’  reports  of  their 
reenlistment  decision  process  and  the  constraints  that  were  imposed  on  it.  To  test 
for  such  effects,  we  did  some  analyses  using  the  survey  data  from  1976  to  omit 
people  who  would  have  been  most  subject  to  ineligibility  (e.g.,  personnel  who  did 
not  have  at  least  the  rank  of  E-4  and  who  expressed  reservations  about  their 
prospects  for  eligibility  at  the  time  of  the  survey).  The  results  did  not  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  those  shown  in  this  report,  which  use  the  full  sample.  Therefore,  in  our 
judgment,  eligibility  constraints  probably  did  not  affect  our  overall  results  substan¬ 
tially.  However,  it  must  be  cautioned  that  within  specific  subgroups,  such  as  par¬ 
ticular  occupational  specialties  in  the  Air  Force  where  reenlistments  are  severely 
limited,  our  results  could  be  seriously  affected  by  these  unmeasured  effects. 

To  facilitate  analysis  of  first-term  reenlistment  decisions,  certain  omissions 
were  made  from  the  original  data  file  at  an  initial  stage  of  analysis.  To  ensure 
consistency  in  analysis,  we  included  only  respondents  who  met  all  of  the  following 
five  conditions: 

1.  Current  term  of  service  is  the  first  term  of  enlistment  (question  50). 

2.  Time  remaining  in  current  enlistment  term  is  less  than  one  year  (question 
14). 


'A  more  complete  account  of  reenlistment  behavior  should  also  consider  the  length  of  the  reenlist¬ 
ment  term  chosen  by  an  individual.  However,  detailed  data  on  the  precise  reenlistment  contracts 
accepted  by  the  members  of  our  sample  were  not  available. 
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3.  Length  of  service  on  active  duty  is  six  years  or  less  (question  13). 

4.  Current  status  is  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  (question  1). 

5.  Pay  grade  is  no  higher  than  E-6  and  consistent  with  pay  grade  expected 
in  the  future  (question  43). 

The  first  three  conditions  were  imposed  to  select  first-termers  within  one  year  of 
reenlistment.  The  fourth  condition  was  imposed  to  exclude  Marine  Corps  personnel 
from  the  analysis  because  our  personnel  file  data  for  them  were  incomplete  (miss¬ 
ing  mental  test  scores).  The  fifth  condition  was  used  to  eliminate  inconsistent 
responses  relating  to  pay  grade,  which  in  some  of  our  analyses  was  used  to  estimate 
promotion  opportunities  and  expected  military  income  over  the  succeeding  three 
years. 

After  selecting  the  sample  according  to  these  criteria,  our  data  base  included 
4600  cases.  Among  these,  over  500  cases  were  excluded  because  they  did  not  meet 
either  of  the  two  following  conditions  defining  reenlistments  and  voluntary  separa¬ 
tions: 

6.  Reenlistments:  Still  in  the  service  in  March  1977,  and  the  ETS  date  was 
24  months  or  more  later  than  the  ETS  date  in  March  1976. 

7.  Separations:  Separated  by  March  1977,  and  the  separation  code  indicated 
expiration  of  term  of  service,  early  release,  or  hardship  (codes  01-08  or  22). 

The  sample  that  met  all  seven  conditions  included  4078  cases,  our  basic  analysis 
group.  These  people  could  be  unambiguously  classified  as  first-termers  who  either 
reenlisted  for  at  least  two  years  or  separated  from  the  service  voluntarily. 

The  reenlistment  rate  was  defined  as  the  quotient  of  reenlistees  divided  by  the 
total  analysis  sample  (reenlistees  plus  voluntary  separations).  As  shown  in  the 
"total”  row  in  Table  1,  the  reenlistment  rate  for  this  group  was  0.225,  which  is  fairly 
close  to  official  DoD  estimates  of  first-term  rates  using  other  data  sources.  In  this 
sample,  the  reenlistment  rate  shows  moderate  variation  across  the  three  services, 
with  the  Air  Force  rate  being  the  lowest  (0.189)  and  the  Army  rate  the  highest 
(0.277).  The  Air  Force  has  a  more  restrictive  system  for  determining  reenlistment 
eligibility  than  the  other  services;  the  interservice  variations  could  arise  partly 
from  such  demand  constraints.  It  is  widely  believed  among  servicemen,  however, 
that  civilian  employment  opportunities  are  superior  for  Air  Force  personnel  be¬ 
cause  of  their  training  and  job  experience;  therefore,  differences  in  such  character¬ 
istics  could  explain  the  lower  reenlistment  rate  in  this  Air  Force  sample.  The 
multivariate  mode)  described  in  Sec.  IV  will  enable  us  to  examine  this  possibility 
more  carefully. 

The  basic  relationship  between  reenlistment  rates  and  pay  grade  can  be  seen 
by  examining  the  respondents’  current  pay  grade  and  expectations  for  future  pro¬ 
motions,  as  shown  in  Table  2.  Respondents  were  asked  their  pay  grade  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  and  the  pay  grade  they  would  expect  to  achieve  in  three  years  if  they 
remained  in  the  service.  The  "total”  column  of  this  table  shows  that  current  pay 
grade,  as  expressed  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  was  substantially  correlated  with 
reenlistment  rates.  There  is  also  an  apparent  effect  of  increasing  promotion  oppor¬ 
tunities  after  the  individqal’s  current  pay  grade  has  been  taken  into  account.  The 
reenlistment  rates  tend  to  be  very  low  for  those  who  expect  only  minimal  promo¬ 
tions  (no  higher  than  E-4),  and  they  rise  as  perceived  promotion  opportunity  in- 
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Table  1 

First-Term  Reenlistment  Rates 
By  Service 


Service 

Reenliatment 

Rate0 

(N) 

Army 

.2T7 

(1038) 

Navy 

.237 

(1184) 

Air  Force 

.189 

(1866) 

Total 

.226 

(4078) 

a  Proportion  reenlitting. 


Table  2 

Reenlistment  Rates  By  Current  Grade  and 
Promotion  Expectation0 


Promotion  Expectation 
(Pay  Grade  Expected  in  3  Years) 


Current  Pay 
Grade  (Time 
of  Survey) 

E4 

E6 

E6or 

Higher 

Total 

E36 

0.067 

(70) 

0.163 

(227) 

0.250 

(40) 

0.151 

(337) 

E4 

0.098 

(163) 

0.196 

(2162) 

0.287 

(811) 

0.214 

(3136) 

E5C 

(0) 

04110 

(76) 

0.342 

(629) 

0.326 

(605) 

aN umbers  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  cases 
in  each  cell. 

^Includes  41  cases  indicated  as  E2  in  survey. 
^Includes  18  cases  indicated  as  E6  in  survey. 


creases.  For  example,  among  E-4  respondents  who  expected  to  remain  in  that  grade 
after  three  years,  the  reenlistment  rate  was  just  under  10  percent;  but  it  rose  to 
about  20  percent  for  those  who  expected  a  promotion  to  E-5  within  three  years  and 
to  about  29  percent  for  those  expecting  a  promotion  to  E-6. 

However,  these  relationships  should  not  be  immediately  interpreted  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  causal  effect  of  increasing  pay  on  reenlistment.  Other  explanations  could  be 
offered.  For  example,  one  could  argue  that  individuals  who  have  more  desirable 
traits  (say,  high  ability  or  high  productivity)  would  advance  in  rank  more  rapidly. 
If  such  traits  were  also  recognized  and  rewarded  in  civilian  life,  those  individuals 
would  face  better  civilian  opportunities  for  employment.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  differences  in  reenlistment  rates  among  pay  grades  might  underesti¬ 
mate  the  true  causal  effect  of  a  military  promotion.  Hence  a  complete  model  should 
attempt  to  control  for  ability,  education,  and  other  background  characteristics  that 
might  influence  civilian  opportunities. 
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A  second  line  of  reasoning  might  be  that  rapid  advancement  stems  partly  from 
liking  military  service.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  people  with  an  initial  predilec¬ 
tion  for  military  life  would  be  more  likely  to  adapt  well  and  to  rise  more  quickly 
in  the  service.  Because  of  their  "taste”  for  the  military,  they  might  also  be  predis¬ 
posed  to  reenlist.  In  such  a  case,  the  difference  in  reenlistment  rates  among  pay 
grades  would  overestimate  the  true  causal  effect  of  increasing  pay.  This  suggests 
the  need  for  controlling  the  positive  or  negative  attitudes  of  the  sample  members 
in  a  larger  model. 

Several  characteristics  other  than  pay  grade  importantly  affect  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  military  service,  particularly  the  compensation  level.  Table  3  shows  how 
reenlistment  rates  are  related  to  dependency  status,  one  of  the  more  salient  of  these 
characteristics.  Individuals  who  are  married  or  have  other  dependents  receive 
substantial  increments  in  allowances  for  quarters,  and  they  benefit  more  than 
single  people  do  from  the  free  medical  care  provided  by  the  services.  Numerous 
other  benefits,  such  as  savings  in  purchases  made  in  base  exchanges,  also  yield 
disproportionate  benefits  for  people  with  dependents.  There  are  also  other  reasons 
why  married  persons  may  be  predisposed  to  remain  in  service;  conjecturally,  one 
could  cite  the  better  housing  made  available  to  personnel  with  dependents  who  live 
in  government  housing,  and  the  greater  security  of  service  employment  compared 
with  civilian  employment,  which  could  appeal  to  persons  with  families.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Table  3  shows  reenlistment  rates  to  be  higher  among 
personnel  with  one  or  more  dependents. 


Table  3 


Reenustment  Rates  By  Grade  and 
Dependency  Status 


Current  ■ 
Psy  Grade 

Number  of  Dependents 

0 

1  or  More 

Total 

E3 

0.120 

0.207 

0.148 

(226)“ 

(111) 

(337) 

E4 

0.165 

0.270 

0.214 

(1668) 

(1468) 

(3136) 

E5 

0.289 

0.364 

0.326 

(308) 

(297) 

(605) 

Total 

0.178 

0.281 

0.226 

(2202) 

(1876) 

(4078) 

°The  number*  in  parentheses  show  the 
number  of  cases  in  each  cell. 


Clearly,  the  extent  to  which  these  correlations  reflect  causal  relationships  can¬ 
not  be  seen  from  these  simple  tabulations.  Section  III  develops  more  refined  meas¬ 
ures  of  monetary  pay,  including  cash  pay,  allowances  in  cash,  and  allowances  in 
kind,  as  well  as  variables  representing  extra  pay  derived  from  dependency  status, 
bonuses,  and  a  number  of  other  sources.  We  also  specify  the  importance  of  other 
aspects  of  the  service  environment  that  could  be  partially  represented  here,  such 
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as  the  extent  of  family  separation,  undesirable  locations  for  families,  and  frequency 
of  moves  (rotation),  all  of  which  could  be  correlated  with  pay  grade,  dependency 
status,  or  occupational  specialty.  Such  measures  will  be  used  in  multivariate 
models  to  estimate  effects  more  precisely  than  can  be  done  with  the  results  shown 
thus  far. 


ACTUAL  REENLISTMENT  VERSUS  INTENTION  TO 
REENLIST 

This  study  focuses  on  actual  reenlistment  decisions  as  measured  by  the  person¬ 
nel  records.  However,  many  studies  of  reenlistment  have  not  been  able  to  wait  for 
such  behavior  to  occur  before  policy  conclusions  had  to  be  drawn,  and  the  same 
problem  will  face  studies  in  the  future.  Moreover,  it  often  proves  impossible  to 
obtain  identification  of  individual  cases  in  a  survey,  making  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  behavior  of  the  subjects.  For  such  reasons,  researchers  are  often  forced  to  rely 
on  an  individual’s  intention  to  reenlist  as  a  criterion,  instead  of  the  actual  outcome. 
How  accurate  are  such  intentions  as  predictors  of  future  behavior? 

A  preliminary  answer  to  this  question  was  given  by  a  previous  Rand  study  of 
Air  Force  personnel  (Brunner,  1971).  That  research  found  a  reasonably  good  match 
between  survey  intentions  and  later  behavior.  The  present  study  offers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  retest  that  finding,  to  extend  it  to  all  services,  and  to  explore  alternative 
methods  for  quantifying  the  probabilities  attached  to  intentions  expressed  in  sur¬ 
veys. 

Table  4  matches  reenlistment  rates  against  intentions  expressed  in  our  survey, 
where  intentions  are  measured  by  two  different  methods.  First,  respondents  were 
asked  to  rate  verbally  their  probability  of  reenlisting.  The  results  indicate  that  a 
"no”  accurately  foreshadows  a  very  low  actual  probability  (0.047).  Of  those  who 
gave  a  definite  "yes,”  86  percent  actually  reenlisted  during  the  next  year.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  then,  intentions  are  strong  predictors  of  actual  behavior. 

Moreover,  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  intention  is  expressed  makes 
a  considerable  difference.  In  the  1976  DoD  survey,  we  went  beyond  simple  verbal 
categories  to  attempt  quantification  of  reenlistment  intentions.  The  lower  panel  of 
Table  4  shows  nine  probability  categories  that  were  given  to  respondents  in  a 
second  question  about  reenlistment  intent.  They  were  asked  to  select  which  proba¬ 
bility  level  best  approximated  their  predictions,  anchored  by  other  verbal  cues, 
such  as  "slight  possibility  (2  in  10).”  Again,  the  results  show  a  close  match  between 
intentions  and  outcomes.  For  example,  among  respondents  who  said  that  their 
chances  of  reenlisting  were  0.10  or  less,  only  5  percent  did  reenlist;  and  among  those 
who  said  their  probabilities  were  0.90  or  greater,  89  percent  reenlisted.  For  all 
levels  of  intention  probability,  the  actual  reenlistment  rate  is  close  enough  to  the 
intention  level  to  be  valuable  for  aggregate  prediction.  This  means,  among  other 
things,  that  analysis  may  use  survey-reported  intentions  with  reasonable  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  intentions  are  valid  indicators  of  both  relative  and  absolute 
probabilities  of  later  behavior. 

All  of  the  subjects  in  our  analysis  sample  were  within  one  year  of  reenlistment 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  This  fact  could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  expressed  intentions.  We  do  not  have  followup  data  for  persons 
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Table  4 

Reknustment  Rates  By  Survey  Reenlistment  Intention" 

Reenlistment  Rate6 


Air 


Reenlistment  Intention0 

Army 

Navy 

Force 

Total 

(N) 

Verbal  category1* 

Yes 

.816 

.936 

.853 

.862 

(497) 

Undecided,  but  probably  yes 

.606 

.670 

.597 

.620 

(377) 

Undecided,  but  probably  no 

.271 

.224 

.160 

.216 

(519) 

No 

.062 

.068 

.028 

.047 

(2614) 

Probability  Category0 

.90-1.00 

.844 

.959 

.876 

.889 

(368) 

.80 

.816 

.914 

.800 

.836 

(128) 

.70 

.517 

.773 

.741 

.667 

(78) 

.60 

.562 

.440 

.638 

.567 

(104) 

.50 

.523 

.615 

.600 

.578 

(125) 

.40 

.423 

.333 

.362 

.378 

(132) 

.30 

.436 

.300 

.250 

.326 

(187) 

.20 

.216 

.152 

.082 

.140 

(342) 

.00-.10 

.064 

.073 

.032 

.051 

(2562) 

"First-term  personnel  within  one  year  of  reenlistment  at  survey. 

6  Actual  voluntary  reenlistment  (versus  voluntary  separation)  measured  one  year  after  the  survey 
(March  1977). 


“"Expressed  at  time  of  survey  (April  1976). 
^Question  51. 

“Question  57. 


who  reenlisted  more  than  one  year  after  the  survey,  so  we  cannot  determine  the 
closeness  of  matching  between  their  intentions  and  reenlistment  behavior.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  know  the  amount  of  time  to  the  expiration  of  term  of  service  among 
those  who  were  within  one  year  of  ETS  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  and  we  can  use 
this  information  to  explore  whether  the  match  is  related  to  that  variable.  Table  5 
shows  that  there  is  no  systematic  relationship  between  the  matching  of  intentions 
and  behavior,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  length  of  time  to  the  reenlistment  point, 
on  the  other  hand.  Those  who  were  farthest  from  the  reenlistment  point  at  the 
survey  were  just  as  accurate  as  those  who  were  closest  in  predicting  their  later 
behavior.  With  the  data  available,  then,  there  is  reason  to  assume  that  survey 
intentions  can  be  used  as  accurate  predictors  of  reenlistment  behavior  at  least  as 
long  as  one  year  before  the  reenlistment  point.  Whether  the  same  is  true  for  people 
whose  reenlistment  point  is  more  distant  remains  an  open  question. 

Although  we  do  not  have  the  data  to  resolve  the  point  completely,  it  is  likely 
that  some  of  our  respondents  had  already  made  their  reenlistment  decision  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  (for  example,  they  might  have  made  a  reservation  for  a  reenlist¬ 
ment  position,  or  completed  the  administrative  process  resulting  in  a  new  enlist¬ 
ment  contract).  This  situation  is  much  more  likely  for  people  who  were  within  three 
months  of  the  expiration  of  term  of  service  than  for  people  with  six  months  or  more 
to  go;  yet  Table  5  shows  that  time  remaining  did  not  affect  the  match  between 
intentions  and  outcomes.  Evidently,  already  having  made  the  reenlistment  decision 
was  not  a  substantial  influence  in  our  sample. 
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Table  5 

Reenustment  Rates  By  Survey  Reenlistment 
Intentions  and  Time  to  Reenustment  Point 


Reenlistment 
Intention 
•t  Survey 
(Probability)6 

Reenlistment  Rate  of  Personnel 
for  Whom  Time  from  Survey  to 
Reenlistment  Point  Wss:a 

Less  then 

3  Months 

3to6 

Months 

6  Months 
to  1  Year 

Total 

.90-1.00 

.876 

.927 

.866 

.889 

.80 

.913 

.838 

.809 

.836 

.70 

.667 

.769 

.588 

.667 

.60 

.423 

.621 

.612 

.567 

.60 

.484 

.659 

.635 

.578 

.40 

.474 

.260 

.412 

.378 

.30 

.369 

.377 

.286 

.326 

.20 

.138 

.098 

.166 

.140 

.00-.10 

.041 

.041 

.071 

.061 

aQuestkm  14. 
^Question  67. 


III.  MEASURING  FACTORS  IN  THE 
REENLISTMENT  DECISION 


This  section  reviews  factors  that  could  affect  the  decision  to  reenlist  and  meas¬ 
ures  as  many  of  them  as  practicable.  We  concentrate  on  those  factors  that  are 
subject  to  policy  control  by  the  DoD,  such  as  military  compensation  and  certain 
characteristics  of  the  working  environment.  We  also,  however,  measure  character¬ 
istics  of  the  individual  or  his  or  her  environment  that  DoD  cannot  control,  if  they 
seem  likely  to  have  a  strong  effect  on  reenlistment  decisions.  It  is  important  to 
know,  for  example,  whether  most  of  the  variances  in  reenlistment  rates  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  pay  differences — a  factor  that  DoD  can  affect  directly — or  whether 
reenlistment  is  strongly  affected  by  features  of  the  service  environment  or  by 
attitudes  that  service  members  hold  about  military  life. 

We  begin  by  examining  the  various  aspects  of  military  compensation,  including 
cash  pay,  allowances  in  cash  and  in  kind,  tax  benefits,  and  bonuses.  In  addition  to 
the  actual  value  of  compensation,  we  consider  servicemen’s  perceptions  of  their 
compensation.  Second,  we  consider  indicators  of  civilian  earnings  opportunities  as 
measured  by  individuals’  background  characteristics.  Third,  we  examine  several 
aspects  of  the  military  service  environment  that  are  often  thought  to  depress 
reenlistment  rates:  frequency  of  rotation,  stations  outside  the  continental  U.S., 
amount  of  separation  from  family,  and  hours  of  work.  Finally,  we  include  a  number 
of  measures  of  job-related  attitudes  and  a  general  measure  of  draft  pressure  at  the 
time  of  initial  enlistment,  which  can  be  seen  as  an  indicator  of  an  individual’s 
overall  "taste”  for  military  service. 


VALUE  OF  MILITARY  COMPENSATION 

Except  for  the  reenlistment  bonus,  the  value  of  the  military  compensation 
package  is,  in  general,  poorly  understood  by  enlisted  personnel,  even  though  many 
previous  studies  have  shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  major  factors  affecting  reenlistment. 
Military  pay  is  most  difficult  to  measure,  being  perceived  in  vague,  ambiguous,  and 
different  ways.  Many  people  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  estimates  of  their 
annual  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC),'  or  the  values  they  place  on  fringe 
benefits.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  many  personnel  are  unaware  of  the  tax 
advantage  of  the  cash  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  and  cash  Basic 
Allowance  for  Subsistence  (BAS).  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  advantage  often  fail 
to  realize  exactly  how  much  they  gain  from  it.  Therefore,  if  future  changes  in  policy 
are  contemplated  in  the  hope  of  inducing  more  enlisted  personnel  to  reenlist, 
especially  among  specialties  that  are  in  low  supply,  it  is  essential  to  fully 


'RMC  denotes  the  total  of  four  elements:  (1)  base  pay  (always  paid  in  cash,  an  amount  depending 
on  rank  and  years  of  service);  (2)  subsistence  allowance  (a  nontaxable  amount,  forfeited  if  meals  are 
taken  in  a  military  mess);  (3)  quarters  allowance  (a  nontaxable  amount  depending  on  rank  and  number 
of  dependents,  forfeited  if  housing  is  provided  by  the  military);  (4)  tax  advantage  (an  amount  depending 
on  rank  and  number  of  dependents,  representing  the  nontaxable  status  of  the  allowances). 
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understand  how  characteristics  of  pay  affect  reenlistment  decisions. 

We  examine  four  aspects  of  military  pay.  First,  we  construct  precise  measures 
of  the  RMC  that  a  person  receives,  based  on  pay  grade,  years  of  service,  and 
dependency  status. 

Second,  our  measures  of  RMC  include  a  method  for  distinguishing  the  effects 
of  pay  given  in  cash  from  pay  given  in  kind.  This  is  done  by  including  indicator 
variables  that  denote  whether  the  subsistence  allowance  was  provided  in  kind  (e.g., 
meals  taken  in  mess  halls)  and  whether  bachelor  quarters  or  family  quarters  were 
provided  by  the  government. 

Third,  we  construct  a  variable  representing  people’s  perceptions  of  the  value 
of  their  RMC,  as  opposed  to  the  actual  value.  In  the  1976  DoD  surveys  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  asked  to  estimate  their  RMC.  The  perceived  RMC  variable  can  there¬ 
fore  be  included  in  our  model,  whereas  other  studies  failed  to  do  so  because  the 
information  was  not  readily  available  to  them.  If  the  effect  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  perceived  and  actual  values  of  RMC  turns  out  to  be  positive  and  statis¬ 
tically  significant  after  controlling  for  total  pay  and  other  conceptually  influential 
factors,  this  would  suggest  that  the  DoD  would  benefit  from  making  the  actual 
value  of  compensation  more  visible  and  better  understood.  This  would  favor  the 
general  argument  for  a  "salary  system.”  If,  however,  the  coefficient  associated  with 
the  difference  in  RMC  turns  out  to  be  much  smaller  than  the  coefficient  associated 
with  total  pay,  extra  efforts  will  be  required  in  determining  whether  it  is  worth¬ 
while  to  implement  a  salary  system  when  the  cost  incurred  from  changing  the 
entire  military  pay  system  is  also  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  one  of  the  issues 
we  address  in  this  report. 

Fourth,  we  develop  a  measure  of  the  reenlistment  bonus  available  to  each 
member  of  the  sample.  The  bonus  is  paid  to  members  of  certain  occupational 
specialties  (generally  those  in  short  supply),  with  a  few  administrative  exceptions. 
Our  measure  represents  the  annual  value  of  the  bonus  that  a  given  individual 
would  receive  if  he  or  she  reenlisted. 

In  what  follows,  we  describe  in  detail  how  we  measure  the  components  of  pay 
variables  included  in  our  model. 


Actual  Cash  Value  of  RMC 

In  principle,  the  actual  cash  value  of  RMC  can  be  represented  as 

RMC  =  BASEPAY  +  (1  +  TXADV)(BAQ  +  BAS) 

where  BASEPAY  denotes  the  basic  cash  pay,  BAQ  denotes  the  cash  Basic  Allow¬ 
ance  for  Quarters,  BAS  denotes  the  cash  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence,  and 
TXADV  denotes  the  estimated  tax  advantage  of  the  allowances.2  RMC  is  calculated 
from  the  person’s  rank,  year  of  service,  and  dependency  status,  as  supplied  in  the 
survey  using  the  October  1975  pay  tables  (i.e.,  the  pay  scale  in  effect  when  the 

2In  1976,  the  value  of  BAS  wag  calculated  as  $924  per  year  ($2.53  per  day).  Annual  values  of  the 
quarters  allowance  and  tax  advantage  are  estimated  as  follows: 

_ Quarters  Allowance _ Tax  Advantage _ 


Pay  Grade 

Without  Dependents 

With  Dependents 

Without  Dependents 

With  Dependents 

E3 

$  961 

$1393 

26.6% 

22.0% 

E4 

$1084 

$1813 

26.6% 

23.5% 

E6 

$1231 

$1843 

28.2% 

23.5% 

survey  was  completed).  From  a  traditional  economic  point  of  view,  all  pay  variables 
should  be  measured  in  terms  of  their  present  discounted  values.  We  should 
therefore  measure  this  pay  variable  in  terms  of  its  present  discounted  value  over 
the  person’s  entire  military  career,  assuming  that  he  or  she  reenlists. 
Unfortunately,  the  length  of  each  individual’s  military  career  is  unknown. 

In  the  survey,  some  information  about  perceived  future  military  pay  was  avail¬ 
able  from  a  question  asking  for  the  respondent’s  expected  rank  "three  years  from 
now,”  assuming  that  he  or  she  remained  in  the  service  (Question  43).  This  made 
it  theoretically  possible  to  estimate  the  person’s  expected  total  military  pay  over 
the  current  year  and  the  next  three  years.  Such  an  estimate  would  not  cover  the 
entire  income  stream;  in  effect,  it  assumes  that  income  more  than  three  years  hence 
is  not  germane  to  the  present  reenlistment  decision,  which  is  a  plausible  assump¬ 
tion  for  junior  enlisted  personnel.  We  carried  out  such  calculations  and  found  that 
the  annual  present  discounted  value  of  the  four  years’  worth  of  income  (calculated 
at  a  nominal  rate  of  10  percent)  was  quite  close  to  the  simple  current  year’s  income. 
Moreover,  the  coefficients  in  our  multivariate  model  were  virtually  the  same, 
whether  we  used  current  income  or  the  more  complex  average  discounted  income. 
For  simplicity,  we  have  therefore  used  current  income  as  the  measure  of  actual 
RMC. 

Strictly  speaking,  our  measure  of  actual  RMC  denotes  the  annual  cash  income 
each  individual  should  theoretically  receive  based  on  rank,  years  of  service,  and 
dependency  status.  The  cash  value  of  RMC  is  shown  in  Table  6;  however,  most 
service  members  do  not  actually  receive  this  amount  in  cash  under  the  current  pay 
system.  For  example,  many  single  first-termers  live  in  barracks  and  eat  in  military 
mess  halls,  and  therefore  are  not  given  cash  allowances  for  quarters  and  subsis¬ 
tence.  Similarly,  married  personnel  who  are  provided  with  military  housing  quar¬ 
ters  do  not  receive  a  cash  allowance  for  quarters.  Nevertheless,  since  the  services 
have  made  such  cash  provisions  and,  under  a  salary  system,  probably  this  same 
amount  would  be  paid  in  cash  to  each  individual  for  these  two  components  of  the 
military  pay,  we  assume  that  the  cash  allowances  represent  the  actual  income  for 
the  individual  regardless  of  whether  the  allowances  are  received  in  kind  or  in  cash. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  value  of  in-kind  allowances  may  not  be  accurately 
represented  by  the  corresponding  cash  allowances.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual,  it  might  be  preferable  to  receive  a  given  amount  in  dollars  than  to 
receive  food  or  quarters  costing  the  government  the  same  amount.  This  would  be 
true,  for  example,  if  the  individual  would  prefer  to  purchase  different  commodities 
(such  as  different  types  of  food).  In  addition,  the  cash  allowance  for  subsistence  or 
quarters  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  cost  of  providing  the  in-kind  benefits.  Many 
observers  believe  that  the  cost  of  family  housing  provided  to  personnel  with  de¬ 
pendents  is  considerably  greater  than  the  cash  quarters  allowance  that  would  be 
payable  if  government  quarters  were  not  available.  These  considerations  suggest 
that  in-kind  compensation  may  not  be  as  effective  as  cash  compensation.  To  capture 
any  possible  differences  in  reenlistment  rates  engendered  by  in-kind  payments,  our 
model  includes  three  indicator  variables,  abbreviated  as  BAS  (designating  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  receiving  subsistence  allowance  in  kind),  SINGLEQTR  (designat¬ 
ing  an  individual  who  had  no  dependents  and  was  receiving  the  quarters  allowance 
in  kind),  and  FAMILYQTR  (designating  an  individual  who  had  dependents  and  was 
receiving  quarters  allowance  in  kind). 
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Table  6 


V  aiaie  of  Actual  Regular  Military  Compensation0 
(In  dollars) 


Years  of  Service 
on  Active  Duty 

No  Dependents 

One  or  More  Dependents 

E3 

E4 

E5 

E3 

E4 

E5 

Under  2  years 

7404 

7762 

8192 

7844 

8352 

8845 

(47) 

(104) 

(5) 

(ID 

(35) 

(3) 

Over  2  years 

7682 

8054 

8674 

8122 

8644 

9327 

(76) 

(390) 

(48) 

(43) 

(239) 

(36) 

Over  3  years 

7894 

8374 

8959 

8334 

8964 

9612 

(98) 

(1109) 

(205) 

(44) 

(1122) 

(157) 

Over  4  years 

8110 

8842 

9229 

8550 

9424 

9882 

(4) 

(65) 

(50) 

(11) 

(72) 

(101) 

NOTE:  Numbers  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  cases  in  each  cell. 


"Amount  computed  from  October  1975  pay  tables  based  on  the  individual's  pay 
grade  as  of  April  1976,  his/her  dependency  status,  and  years  of  service. 


A  very  interesting  and  important  aspect  of  the  data  in  Table  6  is  that  those  who 
had  dependents  were  paid  about  as  much  as  those  without  dependents  but  were 
one  pay  grade  higher.  For  example,  an  E-4  with  dependents  who  has  served  three 
to  four  years  receives  $8,964,  whereas  an  E-5  without  dependents  who  has  served 
for  the  same  period  of  time  receives  $8,959.  Thus,  having  one  or  more  dependents 
is  just  as  valuable  as  receiving  a  promotion. 


Perceived  Cash  Value  of  RMC 

The  perceived  value  of  regular  military  compensation  (PRMC)  is  calculated 
from  the  response  provided  to  a  direct  question3  asking  the  respondent  to  estimate 
his  or  her  RMC  value.*  Because  allowances  for  subsistence  and/or  quarters  may  be 
provided  in  kind,  RMC  may  not  be  perceived  in  full;  in  particular,  many  junior 
enlisted  personnel  tend  to  underestimate  the  tax  advantage.  Various  degrees  of 
underestimation  are  clearly  seen  in  our  data.  Table  7  shows  the  median  value  of 
PRMC  and  the  mean  ratio  PRMC/RMC  based  on  the  responses  provided  by  the 
first-termers  who  are  included  in  our  data  file  and  tabulated  by  pay  grades,  by 
dependency  status,  and  by  type  of  quarters  allowance  received.  The  number  of 


’Question  62:  What  is  your  annual  Regular  Military  Compensation  (RMC)?  Base  your  answer  on  the 
total  value  of  your  basic  pay,  the  cash  value  of  your  quarters  and  subsistence  allowance  (whether 
received  in  cash  or  in  kind)  and  the  federal  tax  advantage  of  the  two  allowances. 

*We  judged  amounts  under  13,000  or  over  $20,000  to  be  questionable,  ,-nd  treated  them  as  invalid 
in  order  to  reduce  biases  in  estimation  due  to  erroneous  or  unrealistic  responses.  Only  62  percent  of  the 
respondents  provided  valid  responses,  according  to  this  criterion.  Obviously,  this  is  a  high  proportion 
of  invalid  data,  and  suggests  that  future  military  surveys  should  develop  more  appropriate  questioning 
techniques.  However,  our  analysis  of  missing  data  as  discussed  in  Sec.  IV  found  that  the  coefficients 
in  the  multivariate  models  did  not  vary  significantly  when  we  used  more  complex  techniques  designed 
to  cope  with  missing  data. 
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Table  7 


Perceived  Value  of  RMC,  and  Ratio  of 
Perceived  to  Actual  RMC 


No  Dependents; 

One  or  More  Dependents; 

Pay 

Quarters  Allowance  Received: 

Quarters  Allowance  Received; 

In  Cash 

In  Kind 

In  Cash 

In  Kind 

Grade 

Perceived  Value  of  RMC  (Median,  in  dollars/1 

G3 

6520 

5400 

6342 

4798 

(llr 

(111) 

(50) 

(8) 

E4 

7026 

6000 

7408 

7500 

(176) 

(865) 

(812) 

(143) 

E5 

8094 

6600 

8145 

8764 

(46) 

(152) 

(181) 

(38) 

Ratio  of  Perceived  to  Actual  RM(f 

E3 

0.832 

0.744 

0.755 

0.619 

[113] 

[.227] 

[.153] 

[.088] 

E4 

0.830 

0.742 

0.820 

0.811 

[146] 

[1541 

[155] 

[154] 

E5 

0.881 

0.768 

0.842 

0.898 

[113] 

[142] 

[-155] 

[.238] 

aMedian  amounts  computed  from  survey  Question  62,  where  only 
responses  within  the  range  of  $3,000  to  $20,000  are  considered  valid. 

^Number  of  valid  responses  in  each  cell. 

C Ratio  of  perceived  RMC  (reported  in  survey  Question  62)  to  actual 
RMC  (computed  as  shown  in  Table  6),  determined  for  each  individual  case. 
Unbracketed  cell  entries  are  the  mean  ratio  for  cases  in  that  cell;  the 
bracketed  entry  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  ratio.  Number  of  cases  in 
each  cell  equals  that  shown  in  upper  half  of  table. 


valid  responses  for  PRMC  in  each  subgroup  is  also  given  in  Table  7,  together  with 
standard  deviations  of  the  ratios.  It  is  apparent,  on  the  average,  that  actual  RMC 
is  undervalued.  An  overall  77.7  percent  of  the  actual  RMC  is  perceived  in  the  Army, 
79.0  percent  in  the  Navy,  and  80.0  percent  in  the  Air  Force. 

Several  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain  this  widespread  underestimation. 
First,  there  is  the  complexity  of  the  pay  system,  including  in-kind  payments  and, 
especially,  an  "invisible”  tax  advantage.  Second,  because  most  income  surveys  find 
that  people  in  general  underreport  their  income,  this  finding  among  military  per¬ 
sonnel  is  not  surprising.  (Higher-ranking  personnel,  however,  tend  to  provide  more 
accurate  compensation  estimates,  a  tendency  that  is  seen  more  clearly  when  ail 
ranks,  including  officers,  are  compared.)  Third,  some  people  might  be  estimating 
their  take-home  pay  (amount  received  after  deductions)  instead  of  their  total  com¬ 
pensation,  although  the  total  was  requested  in  the  survey  instruction.  These  pos¬ 
sibilities  suggest  that  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  discrepancy  between  actual  and 
perceived  compensation  is  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  military  pay  system. 

Table  7  shows  an  important  interaction  affecting  perception  of  military  com- 


pensation.  Among  people  who  do  not  have  dependents,  there  is  a  definite  tendency 
for  those  who  receive  quarters  allowance  in  cash  to  perceive  substantially  higher 
pay  than  those  who  receive  the  allowance  in  kind.  In  many  environments,  unmar¬ 
ried  junior  enlisted  personnel  do  not  have  the  choice  of  in-cash  or  in-kind  quarters; 
instead,  they  may  be  required  to  live  in  bachelor  quarters  or  barracks.  They  may 
place  a  lower  valuation  on  in-kind  quarters  partly  because  of  the  low  utility  of  these 
quarters  (i.e.,  they  believe  they  could  obtain  better  quarters  if  they  were  paid  in 
cash). 

In  contrast,  more  senior  personnel  with  dependents  apparently  place  greater 
value  on  quarters  provided  by  the  government.  In  particular,  married  personnel 
with  the  rank  of  E-5  tended  to  value  their  compensation  more  highly  if  they 
received  in-kind  quarters  than  if  they  received  cash.  The  reason  could  be  that,  in 
many  localities,  on-base  housing  for  married  personnel  is  better  than  off-base  hous¬ 
ing  that  one  could  purchase  with  the  cash  quarters  allowance.  There  are  other 
possibilities,  however.  Some  respondents  might  be  basing  their  estimates  of  in-kind 
value  on  error-prone  comparisons,  such  as  "how  much  this  would  cost  me  back 
home.”  Or,  receiving  a  cash  quarters  allowance  might  be  tied  to  other  activities  that 
some  people  dislike,  such  as  housekeeping;  for  those  with  dependents,  other  people 
may  perform  these  activities,  but  the  single  person  must  shoulder  the  burden  alone. 

One  of  the  issues  that  this  study  addresses  is  the  possible  effect  on  reenlistment 
of  converting  the  military  pay  system  to  a  "salary  system.”  In  this  regard,  the 
measure  to  be  studied  is  therefore  not  PRMC  per  se,  but  rather  the  difference 
between  the  perceived  and  actual  values  of  RMC,  which,  from  here  on,  will  be 
denoted  by  DIFFRMC.5  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  discrepancy,  we  tabulate 
reenlistment  rates  according  to  level  of  DIFFRMC  m  Table  8,  grouped  into  steps 
of  $1000  with  two  open-ended  intervals.  Personnel  are  also  classified  into  two 
groups  according  to  their  dependency  status. 

Reenlistment  rates  are  higher  for  people  with  positive  values  of  DIFFRMC, 
that  is,  those  who  perceive  their  pay  as  exceeding  the  fair  cash  values  of  RMC.  Such 
people  tend  to  have  higher  pay  grades  and  to  have  served  on  active  duty  longer, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  results  in  Table  7.  Among  people  with  zero  or  negative 
perceptual  discrepancies  (i.e.,  those  who  see  RMC  as  less  than  its  nominal  value), 
there  is  little  variation  in  reenlistment  rates.  Over  this  range  of  variation  of 
DIFFRMC,  then,  the  amount  of  the  discrepancy  appears  to  make  little  difference 


'■Because  food  and/or  housing  may  be  received  in  kind,  and  tax  advantage  is  not  immediately  visible, 
it  is  often  asserted  that  on  average,  service  members  underestimate  the  true  value  of  RMC.  In  theory, 
we  could  consider  linear  effects: 

Probability  of  reenlistment  =  a0  +  a  factual  RMC). 

But  if  a  person  acts  according  to  his  or  her  perceived  value  of  pay,  the  true  model  may  be 
Probability  of  reenlistment  =  b0  +  b,(perceived  RMC). 

Since 

Perceived  RMC  =  actual  RMC  +  (perceived  RMC  -  actual  RMC), 
a  useful  model  for  assessing  the  effect  of  perceptual  errors  is 

Probability  of  reenlistment  =  Co  +  c,(actual  RMC)  +  c2(perceived  RMC  -  actual  RMC), 

where  we  expect  c,  =  c2  (although  if  the  marginal  utility  of  income  is  declining,  we  would  expect  that 
the  estimated  values  would  be  c,  >  Cj).  We  prefer  this  formulation  to  merely  using  perceived  RMC,  since 
actual  and  perceived  RMC  are  affected  by  different  policies.  In  particular.  c2  helps  to  measure  the 
reenlistment  effect  of  switching  to  a  salary  system. 
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Table  8 


Reenlistment  Rates  By  Difference  Between 
Perceived  and  Actual  RMC 


Difference  Between 
Perceived  and 
Actual  RMC6 

Reenlistment  Rate' 

d 

All 

Respondents 

Without 

Dependents 

With 

Dependents 

-$3000  or  less 

0.192(480) 

0.107(261) 

0.292(219) 

-$2999  to  -$2000 

0.211(700) 

0.186  (510) 

0.279(190) 

-$1999  to  -$1000 

0.219(644) 

0.168(291) 

0.261  (353) 

-$999  to  $0 

0.239  (587) 

0.188(213) 

0.267  (374) 

+$1  or  more 

0.308(182) 

0.291  (86) 

0.323(96) 

“Based  on  number  of  cases  given  in  parentheses. 

^Negative  values  indicate  that  perceived  RMC  is  less  than  actual 
RMC. 


in  reenlistment  rates.  It  is  also  notable  that  personnel  with  dependents  have  uni¬ 
formly  higher  reenlistment  rates  than  those  without  dependents,  regardless  of 
discrepancies  between  perceived  and  actual  RMC. 

In  principle,  we  could  measure  yet  another  component  of  the  military  pay 
variables,  the  monetized  value  of  all  fringe  benefits,  from  the  survey  (Question  63). 
Unfortunately,  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  missing,  invalid,  and  inconsistent 
responses  for  that  question,  this  variable  has  proven  to  be  unreliable.  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive,  an  indicator  variable,  DEP,  is  included  in  the  model  to  designate  that  the 
individual  has  dependents.  We  assume  that  the  effect  of  fringe  benefits  on  all 
prospective  reenlistees  depends  only  on  whether  they  have  dependents,  and  that 
such  an  effect  will  therefore  be  captured  by  DEP. 


Reenlistment  Bonus 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  military  services  have  used  reenlistment  bonuses  of 
various  sizes  (including  zero)  as  an  important  management  tool  to  raise  or  lower 
the  number  of  first-term  reenlistments  in  selected  military  occupations.  Unlike 
RMC,  bonuses  are  highly  visible,  being  disbursed  either  in  lump  sums  or  in  equal 
annual  installments,  and  are  offered  only  to  selected  occupations,  which  may  differ 
from  year  to  year.  Besides  stimulating  reenlistments  in  occupations  where  short¬ 
ages  occur  or  are  projected  to  occur,  reenlistment  bonuses  encourage  specialists  to 
remain  in  the  service,  thus  capturing  a  larger  return  on  prior  investments  in 
human  capital,  especially  in  skills  with  high  first-term  training  costs. 

From  January  1966  to  June  1974,  the  variable  reenlistment  bonus  (VRB)  pro¬ 
gram  provided  for  four  bonus  multiples.  Each  multiple  was  worth  one  month’s  basic 
pay  times  the  number  of  years  in  the  reenlistment  contract,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$8,000.  The  VRB  program  also  included  regular  reenlistment  bonuses  (RRB)  that 
were  paid  to  reenlistees  in  all  skills,  thus  creating  an  initial  bonus  award  level  to 
a  maximum  of  $2,000. 

Beginning  in  FY  1975  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus  (SRB)  replaced  the  VRB, 
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introducing  some  additional  flexibility  into  the  system.  The  switch-over  included 
provisions  for  the  eventual  elimination  of  RRB,  which  had  previously  been  paid  to 
all  reeniistees.  This  change  increased  the  number  of  available  bonus  award  levels 
from  four  to  six,  based  the  bonus  computation  on  additional  obliged  service  only, 
and  increased  the  maximum  amount  to  $12,000  ($15,000  for  nuclear-trained  person¬ 
nel  in  the  Navy). 

Under  the  SRB  legislation,  the  RRBs  were  not  eliminated  instantaneously  but 
will  be  phased  out  under  the  "save-pay”  provision.  According  to  this  provision, 
personnel  who  enlisted  prior  to  June  1, 1974,  are  still  eligible  for  RRBs  in  all  skills. 
We  can  represent  the  annual  value  of  the  bonus  as  follows.  BONUS  equals: 

•  One  month  basic  pay  x  SRB  multiplier,  if  eligible  for  SRB; 

•  One  month  basic  pay  if  enlisted  prior  to  June  1,  1974  but  not  eligible  for 
SRB; 

•  0  if  enlisted  after  June  1,  1974  and  not  eligible  for  SRB. 

This  amount  is  paid  for  each  year  of  the  reenlistment  term;  thus  the  total  reenlist¬ 
ment  bonus  for  each  potential  reenlistee  is  equal  to  BONUS  times  the  number  of 
years  of  additional  obliged  service.* 

Our  variable  BONUS  differs  from  some  other  definitions  of  a  "reenlistment 
bonus”  since  the  term  of  the  reenlistment  contract  is  not  taken  into  account.  A 
reenlistee  may  sign  up  for  a  second  term  ranging  between  two  to  six  years.  Even 
though  the  term  of  reenlistment  is  available  in  our  file  for  those  who  reenlisted, 
it  is  obviously  not  available  for  nonreenlistees.  For  the  sake  of  studying  the  effect 
of  the  bonus  on  reenlistment  decisions,  our  definition  of  BONUS  will  represent  the 
potential  of  the  bonus  per  year.  The  number  of  years  of  reenlistment  is  immaterial. 
Some  other  studies  have  assumed  that  for  those  who  did  not  reenlist,  the  average 
reenlistment  term  would  have  been  four  years  if  they  had  reenlisted,  and  that  the 
bonus  would  have  been  received  in  four  equal  annual  installments.  Our  definition 
of  BONUS  is  equivalent  to  such  assumptions;  it  represents  the  amount  a  reenlistee 
would  receive  each  year.  This  is  compatible  with  other  pay  variables  in  the  sense 
that  all  figures  are  expressed  in  annual  figures. 

Table  9  tabulates  the  average  amount  of  BONUS,  along  with  the  number  of 
potential  reenlistees,  categorized  by  pay  grade  and  by  bonus  level  (SRB  award 
level,  save  pay,  or  no  bonus).  A  higher  proportion  of  E-5’s  than  of  lower-rank 
personnel  is  eligible  for  the  SRB  bonus  awards,  presumably  because  higher-ranking 
personnel  have  skills  highly  valued  in  the  service. 

The  results  show  a  small  positive  association  between  bonus  level  and  reenlist¬ 
ment  rate.  They  also  illustrate  an  important  methodological  point  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  evaluating  our  results  on  bonuses:  The  actual  causal  effect  of 
awarding  a  bonus  may  well  be  greater  than  the  differences  among  bonus  levels.  The 


*We  used  the  respondent’s  primary  military  occupational  specialty,  as  specified  in  the  survey,  to 
determine  his  eligibility  for  an  SRB  award.  In  principle,  the  first  three  digits  of  the  MOS  for  the  Army 
and  the  first  two  letters  of  the  rating  for  the  Navy  provide  sufficient  data  to  determine  eligibility. 
However,  the  first  five  digits  of  the  AFSC,  which  we  do  not  have,  are  required  for  the  Air  Force. 
Fortunately,  even  though  only  the  first  three  digits  of  the  AFSC  were  given  in  the  survey,  we  also  know, 
from  the  DoD  personnel  file,  the  Primary  Occupational  Code  (DPOC)  for  each  individual.  By  means  of 
the  DoD  Officer  and  Enlisted  Occupational  Conversion  Tables  (March  1974  and  December  1977),  we 
obtained  an  almost  perfect  identification  and  match  between  the  3-digit  AFSC  and  DPOC  which  enabled 
us  to  determine  SRB  eligibility  for  Air  Force  personnel. 


Table  9 

PkkckntRkknustinc  Bv  Bonus  Levels 


Bonus 

Level 

SRB  Bonus 
Offered 

Pay 

tirade 

Value  of 
Bonus'1 
($) 

Number  of 
Potential 
Reenlistees 

Percentage 

Reenlisting 

E3 

0 

42 

26.2 

0 

No 

E4 

0 

105 

21.9 

E5 

0 

2 

50.0 

No  (but  RRB  Bonus 

E3 

453 

224 

13.0 

1 

paid  under  provision 

E4 

432 

2617 

20.6 

of  “save  pay'r 

E5 

519 

333 

32.4 

E3 

869 

37 

13.5 

2 

Yes 

E4 

948 

283 

25.4 

E5 

1026 

116 

37.9 

E3 

1345 

27 

11.1 

3 

Yes 

E4 

1438 

102 

27.5 

E5 

1559 

113 

23.0 

E3 

2092 

7 

28.6 

4-6*’ 

Yes 

E4 

2206 

29 

34.5 

E5 

2304 

41 

43.9 

°  Average  annual  reenlistment  bonus,  depending  on  pay  grade,  years  of  service,  and 
bonus  level. 

^According  to  the  “save  pay"  provision,  personnel  who  enlisted  prior  to  June  1. 1974.  are 
still  eligible  for  RRBs  in  all  skills. 

Because  of  the  small  numbers  of  potential  reenlistees  in  MOS's  authorized  for  the 
highest  bonus  levels,  they  are  combined  into  one  category.  Only  two  individuals  are  qualified 
for  the  SRB  award  level  6.  Notice  that  the  amount  stated  may  be  an  overestimate,  since  a 
maximum  bonus  of  $12,000  ($15,000  for  Navy  skill,  with  nuclear-trained  personnel)  for  the 
additional  obliged  service  has  been  imposed. 


correlation  between  bonus  level  and  reenlistment  rate  is  actually  a  composite  of 
several  effects,  including  the  awarding  of  a  bonus,  the  civilian  opportunities  for 
members  in  the  occupational  specialties  receiving  the  bonus,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  occupation.  To  see  this,  one  need  only  consider  how  an  occupational  specialty 
is  given  a  bonus  in  the  first  place.  Sometimes  the  reenlistment  rate  of  a  specialty 
is  depressed  because  the  specialists  (e.g.,  electronics  technicians)  possess  skills  that 
are  readily  marketable  and  highly  paid  in  the  civilian  sector.  In  other  cases,  the 
occupation  may  be  inherently  unpleasant,  or  people  working  in  it  may  be  in  such 
short  supply  that  they  are  subject  to  frequent  moves  to  undesirable  locations.  These 
other  aspects  of  the  occupation,  which  initially  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
bonus,  are  still  operating  when  the  bonus  is  awarded.  Therefore,  the  differences 
among  specialties  with  varying  levels  of  bonuses  are  due  not  only  to  the  bonus  level, 
but  also  to  the  counteracting  influences  of  civilian  opportunities,  the  nature  of  the 
job,  etc.  In  these  circumstances,  we  may  well  expect  that  the  correlation  between 
the  bonus  level  and  the  reenlistment  rate  understates  the  true  effect  of  the  bonus. 
As  we  will  see  in  Sec.  IV,  a  multivariate  model  that  controls  for  the  nonbonus 
factors  will  help  to  sort  this  out,  but  even  then  it  is  probable  that  the  bonus 
coefficient  remains  underestimated. 
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INDICATORS  OF  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS  OPPORTUNITY 

Our  reenlistment  decision  model  assumes  that  each  potential  reenlistee  can 
estimate  his  expected  military  earnings  over  the  second  term  based  on  his  current 
pay.  In  addition,  the  value  of  his  potential  civilian  earnings  over  the  same  time 
period  will  also  influence  his  probability  of  reenlistment.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  precisely  the  determinants  of  alternative  civilian  earnings,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  reenlistees  can  probably  predict  second-term  military  pay  more  accurately 
than  civilian  pay. 

To  capture  the  effect  of  civilian  opportunities  on  reenlistment,  the  model  should 
include  variable(s)  that  measure  alternative  civilian  earnings.  Question  40,  which 
asked  for  the  civilian  salary  that  the  respondent  expected  to  receive  if  he  or  she 
left  the  service  and  took  a  civilian  job  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  is  probably  the  most 
direct  approach  in  understanding  the  civilian  earnings  opportunities  that  each 
individual  perceived.  This  earnings  measure  could  reflect  many  related  variables 
that  pertained  to  each  individual  but  were  not  measured.  Moreover,  this  perceived 
value  might  be  a  significant  factor  in  guiding  the  reenlistment  decision.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  found  that  these  responses  on  the  survey  failed  to  accomplish  this  task 
in  many  respects,  as  is  discussed  in  detail  in  App.  A.  In  what  follows,  we  propose 
to  use  alternative  measures  for  potential  civilian  earnings  opportunity. 

One  approach  might  be  to  estimate  the  expected  civilian  pay  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  rates  for  people  in  this  sample  from  their  demographic  characteristics,  such 
as  education,  sex,  etc.  As  discussed  in  App.  A,  we  attempted  such  a  technique  using 
available  Current  Population  Survey  data  to  estimate  civilian  opportunities,  but 
the  results  were  not  as  informative.  Accordingly,  we  chose  to  use  all  available 
personal  background  characteristics  directly  in  our  model  to  control  as  much  as 
possible  for  individual  differences  in  civilian  earnings  potential.  In  the  multivariate 
analysis  to  be  discussed  in  Sec.  IV,  these  variables’  include  the  following: 

•  Education,  measured  by  dummy  variables  for  high  school  graduation  and 
some  college  training 

•  Mental  ability,  represented  by  the  logit  of  the  individual’s  score  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test  (AFQT)  administered  at  entry  to  the  service 

•  Sex 

•  Race,  measured  as  white  or  nonwhite 

•  Occupational  specialty,  measured  by  a  dummy  variable  for  electronics 
specialists  versus  others' 

These  variables  do  not  exhaust  the  myriad  factors  that  could  affect  civilian 
opportunities.  In  particular,  they  probably  do  not  represent  the  individual’s  work 
history,  skills,  or  productivity.  The  omission  of  such  variables  from  the  model  could 
bias  several  of  the  coefficients  we  plan  to  estimate,  especially  the  military  pay 


’Age  was  also  measured  but  was  found  insignificant,  and  was  therefore  excluded  from  the  model. 

'Dummy  variables  for  major  groupings  of  occupational  specialties,  including  combat  arms,  general 
repair/service,  clerical,  aviation/communication,  craftsmen,  medical,  and  electronics,  were  originally 
included  in  the  model.  However,  all  but  the  dummy  for  electronics  showed  no  effect  on  reenlistment. 
Hence,  all  occupational  specialties  except  the  electronics  group  are  pooled  into  one  group  called 
"others.” 
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variables.  These  possible  biases  will  be  noted  when  we  discuss  the  results  of  the 
multivariate  analysis. 


SERVICE  ENVIRONMENT 

In  addition  to  examining  the  effects  of  economic  factors  on  reenlistment,  this 
study  also  set  out  to  isolate  important  noneconomic  variables  that  could  affect 
reenlistment  rates  or  set  limits  to  the  effect  of  pay  changes  on  reenlistment.  We 
attempted  to  measure  directly  those  facets  of  the  service  environment  that  could 
affect  reenlistment  behavior,  rather  than  relying  on  respondents’  attitudes  or  opin¬ 
ions  about  problems  with  their  environment.  Table  10  shows  four  aspects  of  the 
service  environment  that  observers  frequently  mention  in  discussing  reenlistment 
problems.  Each  respondent  was  asked  directly  whether  or  not  he  or  she  had  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  the  particular  aspect.  For  example,  each  person  was  asked 
whether  he  or  she  was  currently  stationed  outside  the  U.S.,  how  long  he  or  she  had 
been  separated  from  the  family  during  this  term  of  service,  and  so  forth.  In  our 
judgment,  these  factors  are  among  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  military 
life  that  might  set  limits  to  the  supply  of  military  personnel  or  that  might  determine 
groups  that  can  be  retained  only  through  greater  compensation  payments. 


Table  10 

Reenustment  Rates  By  Aspects  of  Service  Environment 


Aspect  of 

Service  Environment 

Personal 
Experience  with 
This  Aspect 

Reenlistment  Rate 

Army 

Navy 

Air 

Force 

All 

Services 

(N)“ 

Permanent  duty  station  outside 

Yes 

.267 

.271 

.203 

MS 

(869) 

continental  U.S. 

No 

.287 

.236 

.186 

.220 

(3209) 

Separation  from  family^  for 

Yes 

.312 

.290 

.343 

.312 

(667) 

those  with  dependents 

No 

.432 

.310 

.211 

.268 

(3621) 

Long  hours  of  worke 

Yes 

.273 

.220 

.209 

.234 

(1498) 

No 

.281 

.261 

.183 

.220 

(2680) 

Specialty  with  rotation 

Yes 

.212 

.193 

.163 

.180 

(400) 

imbalance" 

No 

.280 

.246 

.192 

.230 

(3678) 

“Number  in  parentheses  shows  the  number  of  esses  for  all  services. 

^Among  those  with  dependents,  over  25  percent  of  the  time  since  initial  enlistment  was  spent  separated  from 
family  because  of  service  assignments  (Question  34). 

c  Average  workweek  in  past  year  48  hours  or  longer  (Question  17). 

^Specialty  with  disproportionately  high  number  of  non-CONUS  space  (billets).  Derived  directly  from  the 
distribution  of  spaces  in  each  military  specialty,  according  to  data  supplied  by  the  service,  March  1977. 

Lower  reenlistment  rates  are  found  among  first-termers  who  worked  in  special¬ 
ties  with  rotation  imbalance  (ROTATION).  This  effect  is  especially  pronounced  in 
the  Army.  Rotation  imbalance  is  defined  by  the  individual’s  MOS.  It  is  often  assert¬ 
ed  that  certain  occupations  are  predisposed  to  having  ill  effects  from  the  frequent 
rotation  of  specialists  among  different  location  assignments.  To  test  that  assertion. 
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we  classified  tours  as  either  CONUS  (those  within  the  continental  United  States 
and  Hawaii)  or  non-CONUS  (those  elsewhere — Alaska,  overseas,  and  afloat).  Those 
occupations  that  have  a  disproportionate  number  of  non-CONUS  billets,  and  there¬ 
fore  assign  most  of  the  occupation’s  population  out  of  CONUS  at  any  given  time, 
were  designated  as  "rotation  imbalanced.”  In  addition,  non-CONUS  tours  for  such 
specialists  tend  to  be  longer  than  average;  they  typically  have  unfavorable  working 
or  living  conditions  in  non-CONUS  locations;  they  tend  to  be  understrength;  and 
they  tend  to  require  highly  qualified  personnel.9 

Those  who  were  stationed  outside  CONUS  (NONUS;  Question  5),  those  who 
have  dependents  and  were  separated  from  their  families  for  over  25  percent  of  the 
time  due  to  service  assignments  (FAMSEP;  Question  34),  and  those  who  worked 
long  workweeks  (HRS48;  Question  16)  turn  out  to  have  lower  reenlistment  rates 
for  Army  and  Navy  personnel,  with  the  exception  of  the  Navy  personnel  who  were 
stationed  outside  CONUS.  Surprisingly,  higher  reenlistment  rates  are  found 
among  the  Air  Force  personnel  who  experienced  all  these  aspects  of  service  work¬ 
ing  environment.  Hence,  these  effects  are  inconsistent  across  services.  To  investi¬ 
gate  whether  these  aspects  of  the  service  environment  truly  influence  reenlistment 
decisions,  we  need  to  control  for  other  factors  that  also  affect  reenlistment.  We  do 
so  by  using  a  multivariate  model.  The  results  can  be  found  in  the  next  section. 

The  evidence  for  the  effects  of  the  variables  in  Table  10  is  therefore  somewhat 
mixed.  Rotation  imbalance  in  a  specialty  has  a  moderate  correlation  with  reenlist¬ 
ment  rates,  whereas  the  correlations  involving  the  other  aspects  of  the  service 
environment  are  either  trivial  or  highly  ambiguous.  To  investigate  these  factors 
more  thoroughly,  we  will  include  them  all  in  our  model  of  reenlistment  presented 
in  Sec.  IV.  The  model  also  includes  a  set  of  attribute  variables  indicating  the  service 
to  which  the  individual  belongs. 

The  survey  also  contained  several  items  measuring  the  respondent’s  personal 
experience  with  moves  between  stations.  Subjects  were  asked  for  the  number  of 
permanent  changes  of  station  that  they  had  made  while  in  the  service  and  how 
many  they  considered  "undesirable.”  However,  analysis  showed  that  these  items 
interacted  in  a  way  that  made  it  difficult  to  disentangle  the  actual  role  of  frequent 
moves  from  the  influence  of  individual  "tastes.”  Even  though  occurrence  of  un¬ 
desirable  moves  had  a  significant  negative  effect  on  the  reenlistment  rate  when 
other  factors  were  not  controlled,  no  effect  was  found  when  basic  attitudes  toward 
the  military  were  considered  in  the  model.  Among  personnel  who  reported  no 
objection  to  any  of  their  moves,  more  frequent  moving  was  associated  with  higher 
reenlistment  rates.  The  effects  of  frequent  moves  on  reenlistment  thus  seem  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  one’s  personal  views  of  the  places  and  circumstances  of 
the  moving,  and  with  general  tastes  for  military  life.  Proper  interpretation  of  the 
individual  moves  variables  would  require  considerably  more  information  about  the 
particular  circumstances  and  evaluations  of  the  moves  made  by  the  personnel 
involved.  Because  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  moves  variables  did  not  affect 
any  of  the  other  coefficients  in  the  model,  we  omitted  them  from  our  model  to 
reduce  its  complexity.  The  policy-relevant  aspects  of  moving,  however,  are  assessed 
in  our  model  by  the  variable  representing  frequency  of  rotation. 


'For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  Roberta  Smith  (1979). 


ATTITUDES  TOWARD  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Many  discussions  of  reenlistment  have  focused  on  general  attitudes  toward 
military  service  as  determinants  of  the  reenlistment  decision.  Our  preference  has 
been  to  concentrate  on  specific  aspects  of  the  service  job  (pay,  environment)  that 
might  be  subject  to  policy  change,  and  on  alternative  civilian  employment  opportu¬ 
nity,  which  might  affect  reenlistment  and  would  be  directly  related  to  military 
compensation  levels.  However,  we  have  also  identified  several  measures  that  rep¬ 
resent  the  individual’s  overall  attitudes  toward  military  life.  Although  these  atti¬ 
tudes  do  not  represent  features  of  military  service  that  DoD  could  realistically 
expect  to  alter  directly,  they  could  place  limits  on  the  effects  of  other  policy  vari¬ 
ables.  And,  in  the  extreme,  it  is  theoretically  possible  that  a  person’s  attitudes 
determined  reenlistment  behavior,  and  not  his  or  her  experiences,  compensation 
level,  or  civilian  opportunities. 

One  characteristic  that  could  easily  affect  people’s  reenlistment  probabilities  is 
the  degree  of  voluntarism  under  which  they  enlisted  in  the  first  place — whether  or 
not  they  were  subject  to  "draft  pressure”  at  their  initial  enlistment.  Many  economic 
studies  of  reenlistment  have  treated  draft  pressure  as  a  fundamental  variable 
representing  "taste”  for  military  service;  that  is,  in  such  a  view,  a  person  who 
enlisted  only  because  of  draft  pressure  (or  who  was  actually  drafted)  could  be 
expected  to  have  some  degree  of  distaste  for  military  service,  whereas  most  "true 
volunteers”  would  be  more  amenable  to  the  military.  Obviously,  if  tastes  were 
constant  over  time,  such  factors  could  affect  reenlistment  behavior  substantially. 
A  question  about  the  degree  of  draft  pressure  at  the  time  of  initial  enlistment  was 
included  in  the  1976  DoD  survey  (Question  76).  Of  course,  if  the  data  were  collected 
among  today’s  first-termers,  this  factor  would  not  be  applicable.  However,  since  the 
survey  was  taken  in  April  1976,  service  members  who  enlisted  before  1973  had  been 
subject  to  the  draft.  Table  11  shows  that  enlistees  who  claimed  that  they  definitely 
or  probably  would  not  have  enlisted  if  there  were  no  draft  are  less  likely  to  reenlist, 
which  is  expected.  This  also  happens,  although  to  a  lesser  extent,  among  those  who 
were  not  sure  how  they  would  have  decided  had  there  been  no  draft.  Hence,  an 
indicator  variable  is  included  in  the  model  for  controlling  the  draft  pressure  effect. 

Many  more  direct  attitudinal  measures  were  also  included  in  this  survey;  Ques¬ 
tion  19  spans  a  spectrum  of  various  types  of  attitudes  from  the  purely  economic  to 
such  noneconomic  concerns  as  personal  freedom.  In  our  model  of  reenlistment  we 
include  only  some  of  the  noneconomic  attitudes.  The  group  of  economic  attitudes 
were  found  to  be  highly  correlated  with  the  military  pay  and  the  expected  civilian 
earnings  opportunities  variables.  These  variables  overlap  both  conceptually  and 
empirically  with  the  direct  economic  measures  that  have  been  discussed  above; 
moreover,  we  believe  that  our  direct  measures  are  more  precise.  We  assume  that 
the  three  noneconomic  attitudinal  variables  we  have  chosen  will  capture  additional 
aspects  of  "taste”  for  military  life  other  than  those  represented  by  the  drafl-pres- 
sure  measure.  Many  previous  economic  studies  have  ignored  this  set  of  variables 
and  assumed  that  military  pay  is  the  driving  force  of  reenlistment  decisions,  which 
may  be  unrealistic.  Controlling  for  these  "taste”  variables  should  in  theory  produce 
more  accurate  estimates  of  the  pay  variables. 

The  three  attitudinal  variables  we  have  chosen  correspond  to  agreement  with 
the  statements  that  "Doing  the  job  the  military  does  is  both  necessary  and  impor- 
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Table  11 

Reenlistment  Rate  By  Draft  Pressure 


Draft  Status0 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Reenlistment 

Rate 

Definitely  would  not  have 
enlisted  if  no  draft 

12.6% 

0.083 

Probably  would  not  have 
enlisted  if  no  draft 

9.9% 

0.163 

Not  sure  whether  would  have 
enlisted  if  no  draft 

8.3% 

0.205 

Would  have  enlisted  even 
without  draft 

38.3% 

0.265 

No  draft  at  enlistment  time 

25.1% 

0.238 

Female 

5.7% 

0.319 

determined  by  response  to  Question  76. 


tant,”  "Service  rules  and  regulations  interfere  too  much  with  my  right  to  live  my 
life  in  my  own  way,”  and  "In  the  service  I  cannot  affect  my  own  rate  of  promotion 
the  way  I  could  in  civilian  life.”  Table  12  shows  reenlistment  rates  and  sample  sizes 
in  each  response  category  for  these  three  attitudinal  statements.  The  results  are 
consistent  with  the  prior  belief  that  those  who  are  favorably  disposed  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  tend  to  reenlist  at  a  higher  rate.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  three  attitudinal 
variables  eventually  included  in  the  model  are  created  in  such  a  way  that  larger 
values  correspond  to  pro-military  responses  with  the  statements. 


Table  12 

Reenlistment  Rate  By  Attitudes  Toward  Military  Service 


Attitudinal  Statement 

Agreement 
with  Statement 

N° 

Reenlistment 

Rate 

Doing  the  job  the  Military 

Strongly  Agree 

946 

0.329 

does  is  both  necessary  and 

Agree 

1812 

0.243 

important 

Neutral 

774 

0.138 

Disagree 

314 

0.092 

Strongly  Disagree 

123 

0.065 

Service  rules  and  regula- 

Strongly  Agree 

1577 

0.131 

tions  interfere  too  much 

Agree 

1074 

0.195 

with  my  right  to  live  my 

Neutral 

750 

0.333 

life  in  my  own  way 

Disagree 

474 

0.433 

Strongly  Disagree 

109 

0.284 

In  the  Service  I  cannot  affect 

Strongly  Agree 

1070 

0.150 

my  own  rate  of  promotion 

Agree 

1107 

0.188 

the  way  I  could  in  civilian 

Neutral 

913 

0.231 

life 

Disagree 

712 

0.347 

Strongly  Disagree 

181 

0.414 

Less  than  three  percent  of  missing  entries  are  found  in  each  statement 


IV.  A  MODEL  OF  THE  REENLISTMENT  DECISION 


The  results  shown  in  previous  sections  provide  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the 
variables  that  were  measured  in  the  1976  DoD  Personnel  Survey  as  potential 
factors  in  the  reenlistment  decision.  As  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  variables  that 
are  often  thought  to  exercise  important  influence  on  reenlistment  had  very  modest 
correlations  with  actual  reenlistment  rates  among  first-term  personnel.  These  sim¬ 
ple  correlations,  however,  do  not  provide  an  overall  model  of  the  reenlistment 
decision;  in  particular,  they  do  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  factors  or  to  estimate  the  changes  in  reenlistment  rates  that  would  occur 
if  the  policy-relevant  variables  were  changed.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to 
construct  an  overall  statistical  model  for  predicting  the  decision  to  reenlist  or  to 
separate  from  the  service,  based  on  the  characteristics  outlined  in  Sec.  III.  Alterna¬ 
tive  models  for  predicting  reenlistment  decisions  are  discussed  in  App.  A,  together 
with  a  model  for  predicting  reenlistment  intention. 


ESTIMATING  PARAMETERS  OF  THE  REENLISTMENT  MODEL 


The  conceptual  framework  discussed  in  the  last  section  leads  us  to  formulate 
a  statistical  model  in  which  one  can  best  predict  reenlistment  rates,  constrained  to 
\ie  between  zero  and  one,  based  on  the  set  of  characteristics  discussed  in  Sec.  III. 
If  Y,  takes  on  the  value  of  1  or  0  according  as  the  i*  individual  in  the  sample 
reenlists  or  not,  the  model  of  interest  is  one  that  relates  this  dichotomous  dependent 
variable  to  the  given  vector  of  characteristics  x,  by  the  logistic  functional  form: 

Y.  =  p(x. )  +  e., 


where  p(x.)  =  P[Y.  =  l|x.] 


-  (fl  +  B  x  +Sx 
l  +  e  VKo  il  *2  »2 


k  denotes  the  number  of  characteristics  measured  for  each  individual,  and 
/3„,  P„ ...,  /Jk  are  the  parameters  of  the  model  to  be  estimated.  This  is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  conditional  logistic  regression  (logit)  model. 

Two  estimation  methods  are  available  for  determining  the  values  of  the  P’s. 
Many  statisticians  use  the  conditional  maximum  likelihood  estimators  of  the  P’s  for 
this  model.  For  several  reasons,  however,  we  have  chosen  to  estimate  these  param¬ 
eters  by  an  alternative  method  known  as  the  discriminant  function  technique.  The 
principal  reason  for  this  choice  is  the  need  to  take  missing  data  into  account.  In 
addition,  discriminant  function  estimates  are  much  cheaper  to  obtain,  and  it  has 
been  shown  empirically  in  many  studies  that  the  two  sets  of  estimates  are  generally 
very  close.  Our  concern  with  missing  data  arises  from  the  fact  that  approximately 
38  percent  of  our  observations  contain  at  least  one  missing  entry  among  the  inde¬ 
pendent  variables  of  interest;  a  majority  of  these  missing  entries  occur  for  the 
perceived  RMC  variable.  When  the  data  are  complete,  several  authors  have  given 
arguments  for  choosing  either  one  of  these  two  estimators  for  a  logistic  model  based 
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on  empirical  evidence  (Efron,  1975;  Haggstrom,  1974;  Halperin  et  al.,  1971;  Press 
and  Wilson,  1978).  The  comparison  becomes  more  complex  when  one  or  more 
values  of  the  independent  variables  of  certain  observations  are  missing.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  very  little  is  known  in  this  situation.  Recently,  Chow  (1979)  has  reviewed 
six  methods  for  estimating  the  parameters  of  logistic  models  in  the  presence  of 
missing  data.  The  methodology  adopted  in  this  report  is  the  one  suggested  in  that 
paper.  As  a  sensitivity  check,  we  have  applied  all  six  methods  to  estimate  the 
parameters  of  our  model;  the  results  were  essentially  the  same  for  all  the  methods 
that  include  observations  with  missing  entries. 

Table  13  shows  the  detailed  definitions  of  the  variables  that  are  included  in  the 
model. 

The  regression  results  for  three  sets  of  explanatory  variables  are  shown  in 
Table  14.  The  first  set  includes  only  the  military  pay,  background  indicators  of 
civilian  earnings  opportunities,  and  service  attributes.  Working  environment  vari¬ 
ables  are  then  added  to  form  the  second  set.  Draft  pressure  and  three  attitudinal 
"taste”  variables  are  also  included  to  form  the  third  set.  This  sequence  of  model 
buildups  allows  us  to  study  the  changes  in  the  estimated  coefficients  when  we  take 
into  account  additional  variables  that  are  less  subject  to  policy  control. 

When  only  the  military  pay  variables,  indicators  of  civilian  earnings  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  service  attributes  are  included  in  the  model  (Model  I),  the  effects  of  RMC, 
the  difference  between  perceived  and  actual  RMC,  the  indicator  variable  designat¬ 
ing  those  who  had  dependents  and  were  living  in  military  housing,  reenlistment 
bonus,  female,  and  nonwhite  are  positive  and  statistically  significant  at  the  one- 
percent  level;  those  who  were  better  educated,  had  higher  mental  ability,  and 
served  either  in  the  Air  Force  or  in  the  Navy  show  significantly  negative  associa¬ 
tion  with  reenlistment  decision.  Moreover,  the  signs  of  these  coefficients  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  expectations. 

The  significant  coefficient  of  DIFFRMC  (the  difference  between  perceived  and 
actual  compensation)  confirms  the  general  belief  that  individuals  who  perceive 
larger  values  of  RMC  are  more  likely  to  reenlist.  On  the  average,  the  first-termers 
in  our  sample  estimated  their  RMC  to  be  approximately  22  percent  below  the  actual 
value,  calculated  under  the  assumption  that  allowances  and  tax  advantages  were 
paid  in  cash.  That  finding  suggests  that  reenlistment  rates  would  rise  somewhat  if 
all  military  compensation  were  correctly  perceived.  However,  since  the  coefficient 
ofDIFFRMC  is  less  than  one-sixth  the  size  of  that  of  RMC,  the  benefits  of  attracting 
additional  reenlistees  through  more  accurate  perceptions  (e.g.,  by  means  of  a  salary 
system)  may  not  be  substantial.  In  particular,  the  modest  size  of  the  coefficient 
raises  the  possibility  that  the  benefits  may  not  be  large  enough  to  offset  the  cost 
of  changing  the  entire  military  pay  system. 

A  significantly  higher  tendency  to  reenlist  is  found  among  those  who  had 
dependents  and  were  living  in  military  housing  quarters  than  is  found  among 
others.  Among  single  servicemen  who  did  not  have  dependents,  however,  no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  in  reenlistment  is  shown  between  those  who  received  the  allowance 
for  quarters  in  cash  and  those  who  received  it  in  kind.  Similarly,  regardless  of  how 
the  allowance  for  subsistence  is  received,  no  significant  difference  in  reenlistment 
is  observed.  The  estimated  coefficient  of  the  indicator  variable  designating  having 
dependents  is  not  significant  even  at  the  10  percent  level.  One  of  the  factors  that 
this  variable  was  hypothesized  to  capture  is  the  effect  of  difference  in  fringe  bene- 


Table  13 

Definitions  of  Regression  Variables 


Variable  Name 

Variable  Definition 

KEEN 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  the  individual  had  reenlisted. 

RMC 

The  cash  value  of  regular  military  compensation  according  to  October  1975  pay 
tables. 

DIFFRMC 

Difference  between  the  value  of  perceived  and  actual  cash  regular  military 
compensation. 

BAS 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  the  individual  was  receiving  the 
subsistence  allowance  in  kind. 

SINGLEQTR 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  the  individual  had  no  dependents  and 
was  receiving  the  quarters  allowance  in  kind. 

FAMILYQTR 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  the  individual  had  dependents  and  was 
receiving  the  quarters  allowance  in  kind. 

DEP 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  the  individual  had  dependents. 

BONUS 

The  potential  annual  reenlistment  bonus  paid  to  each  individual  upon  reen¬ 
listment. 

HSGRAD 

Indicator  variable  for  personnel  who  were  high  school  graduates. 

COLL 

Indicator  variable  for  personnel  with  some  college  training. 

AFQTLGT 

Logit  transformation  of  AFQT  score. 

FEMALE 

Indicator  variable  for  females. 

NONWHITE 

Indicator  variable  for  nonwhites. 

ELECTRON 

Indicator  variable  for  electronic  equipment  repairmen. 

AF 

Indicator  variable  for  Air  Force  personnel. 

NAVY 

Indicator  variable  for  Navy  personnel. 

NONUS 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  the  individual  was  stationed  outside  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  survey. 

FAMSEP 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  an  individual  who  had  dependents  was 
separated  from  his  or  her  family  due  to  military  assignment  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  time  since  entering  the  service. 

HOURS 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  the  individual  had  worked,  on  the 
average,  over  48  hours  a  week  for  the  past  year. 

ROTATION 

Indicator  variable  designating  whether  the  individual  was  working  in  military 
specialties  having  rotation  imbalance  (a  disproportionate  number  of  overseas 
tours). 

DRAFT 

Indicator  variable  designating  that  the  individual  definitely  or  probably 
would  not  have  enlisted  without  draft  pressure. 

MILITJOB 

Agreement  with  the  statement  "Doing  the  job  the  Military  does  is  both  necessary 
and  important”:  Strongly  agree  =  2.  Agree  =  1,  Neutral  =  0.  Disagree  =  -1, 
Strongly  disagree  =  -2. 

RULES 

Disagreement  with  the  statement  “Service  rules  and  regulations  interfere  too 
much  with  my  right  to  live  my  life  in  my  own  way”:  Strongly  disagree  =  2. 
Disagree  =  1,  Neutral  =  0.  Agree  =  -1,  Strongly  Agree  =  -2. 

PROMOTION 

Disagreement  with  the  statement  "In  the  Service  I  cannot  affect  my  own  rate  of 
promotion  the  way  I  could  in  civilian  life”:  Strongly  disagree  =  2.  Disagree  =  1, 
Neutral  =  0,  Agree  =  -l,  Strongly  agree  = 
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Table  14 

Coefficients  of  the  Reenlistment  Decision  Model 


Coefficients  and  t-values 

Variable 

Variable  Description 

Model  I 

Model  II 

Model  III 

Constant 

-€.6074 

-6.6666 

-5.9303 

BMC  x  10'* 

Actual  RMC 

0.6789(5 .77? 

0.6752  (  5.72? 

0.5951  ( 4.78? 

DIFFRMC  x  10'* 

Difference,  perceived  minus 
actual  RMC 

0.1052  ( 3.64? 

0.1069  (  3.68? 

0.0913  ( 3.01? 

BAS 

In-kind  subsistence 
allowance 

-0.0652  (-0.68) 

-0.0934  (-0.95) 

-0.0893  (-0.87) 

SINGLEQTR 

In-kind  quarters  allowance, 
no  dependents 

0.0479  (  0.S0) 

0.0646  (  0.1,0) 

0.0788  (  0.47) 

FAMILYQTR 

In-kind  quarters  allowance, 
with  dependents 

0.4607  (  2.83? 

0.4635  ( 2.85? 

0.4585  (  2.70? 

DEP 

One  or  more  dependents 

0.1898  ( 1.14) 

0.1797  ( 1.04) 

0.1660  (  0.92) 

BONUS  x  10'* 

Reenlistment  bonus 

0.3374  (  2.91? 

0.371 9(3.13? 

0.3673  <  2.97? 

HSGRAD 

High  school  graduate 

-0.2960  (-2.26? 

-0.3087  (-2.35? 

-0.2876  (-2.10? 

COLL 

Some  college  training 

-0.5656  (-4.00? 

-0.5838  (-4.11? 

-0.5186  (-3.48? 

AFQTLGT 

Logit  transform  of  AFQT 
score 

-0.1842  (-4-49? 

-0.1776  (-4.31? 

-0.1577  (-3.67? 

FEMALE 

Female 

0.7425  (  4-57? 

0.7334  (  4-49? 

0.4114  (  2.39? 

NONWHITE 

Nonwhite 

0.6358  (  5.98)“ 

0.6375  (  5.98? 

0.6023  (  5 .41? 

ELECTRON 

Electronic  repair  specialty 

-0.2193  (-1.77 f 

-0.2104  (-1.69? 

-0.1795  (-1.39) 

AF 

Air  Force  member 

-0.5842  (-5 .87? 

-0.5124  (-4.46? 

-0.4166  (-3.46? 

NAVY 

Navy  member 

-0.2953  (-2.61? 

-0.2095  (-1.72? 

-0.1401  (-1.10) 

NONUS 

Stationed  outside  U.S. 

0.1866  (  1.78? 

0.1848  (  1.70? 

FAMSEP 

Separated  from  family  25 
percent  of  time 

0.0973  (  0.73) 

0.1619  (  1.16) 

HOURS 

Long  hours  of  work  (48  or 
more  per  week) 

-0.0026  (-0.03) 

0.1141  (  1.24) 

ROTATION 

DRAFT** 

Rotation-imbalanced 

specialty 

Draft  pressure 

-0.2107  (-1.54) 

-0.2446  (-1.71? 

-0.5815  (-5.51? 

MlLITJOBe 

Military  job  importance 
attitude 

0.2847  (  6.61? 

RULES* 

Attitude  toward  rules  and 
regulations 

0.3854  (  9.87? 

PROMOTION* 

Promotion  opportunity 
attitude 

0.1957  (  5.41? 

Significant  at  1%. 

Significant  at  5%. 

Significant  at  10%. 

**Would  not  have  enlisted  without  draft  pressure. 

*5- point  scale;  scored  with  pro-military  responses  highest. 
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fits  on  the  reenlistment  decision  between  those  with  and  without  dependents.  This 
hypothesis  would  be  consistent  with  the  general  belief  that  the  fringe  benefit 
package  is  worth  more  to  people  with  dependents  and  hence  increases  their  reen¬ 
listment  rate.  Nonetheless,  the  statistically  nonsignificant  coefficient  of  depen¬ 
dency  status  implies  that  the  fringe  benefit  package  may  not  strongly  affect 
reenlistment  for  first-termers. 

There  are  no  surprises  with  the  influences  of  educational  attainment,  mental 
ability,  sex,  and  race  on  decisions  to  reenlist.  These  background  characteristics 
appear  to  measure  the  potential  of  getting  desirable  civilian  jobs.  The  more  a 
person  can  earn  in  the  civilian  sector,  the  less  likely  is  reenlistment;  and  if  the 
person  belongs  to  a  group  that  is  known  to  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  civilian 
employment,  the  person  is  more  likely  to  reenlist.  An  alternative  approach  to 
measuring  civilian  earnings  opportunities,  as  mentioned  before,  is  to  derive  civilian 
opportunities  variables  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  data  by  sex,  race, 
education,  etc.  Readers  interested  in  seeing  how  these  variables,  in  lieu  of  back¬ 
ground  characteristics,  affect  reenlistment  can  find  such  results  in  App.  A. 

The  coefficient  of  the  indicator  variable  for  electronic  equipment  repairmen  is 
significant  only  at  the  percent  level  when  the  background  characteristics  were 
controlled.  That  result  can  be  explained  as  follows.  Being  highly  trained,  electronic 
repairmen  are  generally  better  educated  and  more  intelligent  as  measured  by  the 
AFQT  scores.  Hence,  even  though  they  are  known  to  have  lower  reenlistment  rates, 
once  the  background  characteristics  are  taken  into  account,  we  found  only  a  minor 
increase  in  reenlistment  rate  for  this  group  of  first-termers.  The  argument  that 
their  experience  in  electronics  should  improve  their  opportunities  for  landing  desir¬ 
able  civilian  jobs  may  therefore  be  relevant  only  in  the  short  run.  It  appears  that 
their  background  characteristics,  such  as  educational  attainment,  are  the  dominant 
factors  in  determining  their  civilian-market  success  in  the  long  run. 

Many  factors  may  have  induced  lower  reenlistment  rates  among  Air  Force  and 
Navy  personnel.  For  example,  Air  Force  personnel  are  generally  more  highly 
educated.  Since  educational  attainment  is  expected  to  relate  to  civilian  earnings 
opportunities,  there  is  reason  to  expect  Air  Force  personnel  to  have  a  lower  reen¬ 
listment  rate.  However,  since  many  of  the  background  characteristics  have  already 
been  controlled  for  in  the  model,  we  suspect  that  the  significant  coefficients  for  the 
service  dummy  variables  may  capture  yet  another  set  of  factors,  namely,  service- 
specific  environment  and  circumstances.  This  will  be  discussed  further  in  Models 
II  and  III. 

As  we  have  noted  at  several  points  in  the  preceding  sections,  our  estimates  of 
the  pay  effects  could  be  distorted  by  several  methodological  problems.  First,  our 
model  implicitly  assumes  that  the  characteristics  of  the  respondents  with  higher 
pay  grades  are  equivalent  to  those  of  respondents  with  lower  pay  grades  except  for 
the  characteristics  controlled  in  the  model.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  serv¬ 
ice  members  have  an  inherent  affinity  (or  "taste”)  for  the  military.  If  so,  it  is 
arguable  that  they  would  perform  more  effectively  and  hence  would  be  promoted 
faster  than  others.  If  this  occurred,  those  people  who  initially  had  the  most  positive 
attitudes  toward  military  service  would  eventually  achieve  higher  rank;  and  their 
higher  reenlistment  rates  might  be  derived,  not  from  pay,  but  from  their  positive 
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taste  for  the  military.1  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  pay  coefficient  to  drop 
further  when  we  control  for  aspects  of  taste,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Overestimation  could  also  occur  through  confounding  military  pay  level  and 
other  aspects  of  status  or  rank.  Our  estimate  of  regular  military  compensation 
depends  substantially  on  the  individual’s  pay  grade,  and  also  on  his  or  her  depen¬ 
dency  status.  A  high  pay  grade,  in  particular,  represents  something  more  than  a 
relatively  high  income.  It  also  represents  a  large  number  of  perquisites,  privileges, 
and  benefits  that  are  attached  to  higher  rank,  together  with  such  noneconomic 
rewards  as  the  respect  and  deference  accorded  to  rank.  We  would  argue  that  these 
status  differences  are  much  greater  in  the  military  than  they  are  in  civilian  life, 
where  an  individual’s  position  at  work  is  not  necessarily  reflected  in  his  living 
quarters,  the  recreational  facilities  to  which  he  is  admitted,  or  the  social  relation¬ 
ships  in  which  he  is  involved.  However,  our  model  assumes  that  the  effect  of  pay 
grade  on  reenlistment  is  due  to  the  differences  in  regular  military  compensation 
that  apply  to  the  various  grades.  If  it  were  true  that  some  of  the  effect  of  pay  grade 
on  reenlistment  came  from  the  status  differences  between  pay  grades,  our  model 
would  probably  overestimate  the  pay  coefficient.  There  is  a  similar  problem  with 
other  components  of  military  pay;  pay  depends  not  only  on  pay  grade,  but  also  on 
number  of  dependents  and  on  years  of  service.  If  these  attributes  are  associated 
with  other  characteristics  that  also  lead  to  increased  retention,  the  result  could  be 
an  overestimate  of  the  pay  effect. 

A  different  type  of  methodological  problem  could  exert  a  bias  in  the  opposite 
direction — an  underestimate  of  the  pay  coefficient.  Our  data  may  not  have  permit¬ 
ted  us  to  control  adequately  for  individual  differences  in  productivity,  which  might 
affect  a  subject’s  civilian  employment  opportunities.  It  is  possible  that  some  service 
members  receive  higher  military  pay  than  others  simply  because  they  are  more 
productive.  This  would  be  a  particular  problem  if  such  individuals  had  enduring 
characteristics  that  were  not  measured  in  our  model  (e.g.,  special  abilities,  skills, 
motivation,  or  ambition).  Presumably,  such  individuals  would  achieve  higher  pay 
grades  in  the  military  more  quickly.  If  these  same  people  encountered  better  civil¬ 
ian  opportunities — that  is,  if  civilian  employers  recognized  and  rewarded  their 
special  attributes— they  would  be  less  inclined  than  others  to  reenlist.  The  result 
would  be  an  underestimate  of  the  effect  of  military  pay.2 

For  several  reasons,  we  would  argue  that  the  potential  for  such  a  downward 
bias  is  probably  fairly  small  in  our  data.  First,  our  model  already  contains  several 
measures  intended  to  capture  such  civilian  employment  factors  as  mental  ability, 
education,  race,  sex,  and  occupational  specialty.  Second,  only  part  of  the  variation 
in  military  pay  can  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  such  "productivity”  selection  effects; 


'Also,  some  of  the  variation  in  years  of  service  (a  component  of  pay)  could  be  associated  with  length 
of  the  initial  enlistment  term  and  hence  with  a  basic  attitude  toward  the  military.  If  people  with  more 
pro-military  attitudes  tended  to  enlist  for  longer  terms  (while  more  indifferent  people  signed  up  for  only 
a  minimum),  that  basic  ''taste"  for  the  military  would  be  associated  with  the  years-of-service  component 
of  pay. 

*nus  would  come  about  because,  when  we  compared  high-pay  with  low-pay  personnel,  the  high-pay 
personnel  would  differ  in  that  they  would  also  face  better  civilian  opportunities.  Hence,  the  difference 
in  reenlistment  rates  between  high-pay  and  low-pay  groups  would  be  less  than  if  the  two  groups  were 
equivalent  in  every  respect.  In  terms  of  our  model,  this  hypothesis  suggests  there  is  a  bias  due  to  an 
omitted  variable.  If  the  omitted  variable  (e.g.,  civilian  opportunity)  is  positively  associated  with  military 
pay,  the  bias  would  be  negative  if  the  true  coefficient  for  the  omitted  variable  is  negative,  or  positive 
if  the  true  coefficient  is  positive. 
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certain  components  of  pay  that  are  tied  to  years  of  service  and  dependency  status 
would  not  be  intimately  related  to  productivity.  Third,  since  eligibility  for  promo¬ 
tion  depends  on  numerous  nonperformance  factors  (including,  for  example,  time  in 
service,  time  in  grade,  and  occupational  specialty),  we  doubt  that  productivity  plays 
a  highly  important  role  in  first-term  promotion  rates.  Finally,  we  would  question 
whether  any  such  productivity  attributes  would  be  constant  over  time,  be  relevant 
to  civilian  employment,  and  be  visible  to  civilian  employers  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  exercise  a  powerful  effect  on  civilian  pay  rates.  Because  of  these  consid¬ 
erations,  we  would  argue  that  the  effect  of  unmeasured  productivity  effects  in  this 
sample  is  probably  not  very  substantial.  However,  these  are  matters  of  judgment, 
and  other  interpretations  are  possible.  Certainly,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more 
complete  data  on  the  civilian  employment  opportunities  of  service  members  to  help 
answer  these  questions. 

The  coefficient  for  the  bonus  is  substantially  smaller  than  the  coefficient  for 
regular  military  compensation.  On  its  face,  this  would  seem  anomalous,  since  one 
would  expect  that  a  dollar’s  increase  in  one  form  of  pay  should  lead  to  the  same 
effect  as  a  dollar  in  another  form.  There  are  two  possible  reasons,  however,  for  the 
lower  apparent  effect  of  bonus  payments.  The  first  is  that  the  bonus  is  an  additional 
payment  made  to  those  who  already  are  guaranteed  a  substantial  salary.  There¬ 
fore,  its  effects  might  be  smaller  than  the  effects  of  RMC,  reflecting  the  lower 
marginal  utility  of  a  fixed  payment  as  income  increases.  The  second  explanation, 
as  we  noted  in  Sec.  Ill,  is  that  the  bonus  coefficient  may  be  downwardly  biased 
because  other  characteristics  of  people  working  in  bonus  occupations  could  be 
uncontrolled  in  our  model.  Bonuses  are  usually  paid  to  all  members  of  those  occupa¬ 
tions  that  are  in  short  supply  in  the  service.  Presumably,  the  short  supply  comes 
about  because  civilian  demand  for  such  persons  is  high,  or  because  something  about 
the  job  is  inherently  unattractive.  Thus,  for  example,  reenlistment  bonuses  are  paid 
to  electronics  technicians  because  of  their  abundant  civilian  opportunities,  and  to 
combat  arms  specialists  because  the  demands  of  the  job  result  in  shortages  in  that 
specialty.  Since  the  existence  of  a  bonus  for  people  in  such  specialties  is  inherently 
confounded  with  the  other  aspects  of  the  specialty,  there  is  no  way  to  estimate  the 
various  independent  effects.  Possibly,  then,  the  reenlistment  bonus  coefficient  that 
we  observe  is  the  result  of  two  counteracting  forces:  the  positive  effect  of  the  bonus 
and  the  negative  effect  of  the  other  factors  that  necessitated  the  bonus  in  the  first 
place.  In  our  judgment,  such  a  situation  is  surely  present,  and  the  true  effect  of  the 
bonus  is  probably  considerably  higher  than  the  coefficient  shown  in  our  model. 

The  second  model  (Model  II)  shown  in  Table  14  includes  all  military  pay,  back¬ 
ground  characteristics,  service  attributes,  and  working  environment  variables. 
Basically,  all  the  conclusions  drawn  for  the  variables  from  the  first  model,  except 
NAVY,  carry  over  to  this  model.  The  significance  of  the  coefficient  of  NAVY  drops 
from  one  to  ten  percent,  when  several  aspects  of  working  environment  ace  taken 
into  consideration.  However,  none  of  these  service  environment  variables  shows 
large  influence  on  reenlistment  decisions.  Only  the  group  of  first-termers  who  were 
stationed  outside  the  continental  U.S.  at  the  time  of  the  survey  have  a  moderately 
significant  higher  reenlistment  rate.  This  group  may  consist  of  a  selective  category 
of  individuals  who  prefer  their  non-CONUS  assignments. 

Model  III  shows  that  it  is  essential  to  control  for  the  draft  pressure  to  which 
this  group  of  first-termers  was  subjected  before  enlistment.  In  the  past,  the  general 
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approach  of  attracting  potential  reenlistees  by  increasing  military  pay  and  benefits 
was  sometimes  criticized  as  being  ineffective  for  those  who  originally  enlisted 
under  draft  pressure.  Preliminary  analysis  has  indicated  that  most  of  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  the  variables  in  the  model  do  not  change  appreciably  with  exclusion  of  the 
group  of  first-termers  who  responded  that  they  definitely  or  probably  would  not 
have  enlisted  had  there  been  no  draft  and  no  military  obligation.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  since  only  22  percent  of  the  respondents  claimed  that  they  had  enlisted  under 
draft  pressure.  In  order  to  analyze  our  entire  sample  of  observations,  we  included 
in  the  model  a  dummy  variable  designating  those  with  draft  pressure.  The  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  a  shift  parameter  can  capture  the  effect  on  reenlistment  between  those 
who  enlisted  under  draft  pressure  and  those  who  did  not.  The  extremely  significant 
coefficient  for  draft  pressure  indicates  that  many  first-termers  who  originally  en¬ 
listed  under  draft  pressure  were  determined  to  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  their 
terms.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  significance  of  the  coefficient  of  "female” 
drops  slightly  when  draft  pressure  is  considered,  since  no  women  enlisted  under 
draft  pressure. 

Model  III  also  includes  three  attitudinal  variables  intended  to  represent  "taste” 
for  military  service.  Addition  of  the  three  taste  variables  improves  the  explanatory 
power  of  the  model  appreciably.  The  t-values  associated  with  these  attitudinal 
variables  are  extremely  significant.  Likelihood  of  reenlistment  increases  as  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  military  become  more  favorable.  All  the  conclusions  drawn  for  the 
variables  in  Models  I  and  II  continue  to  hold  for  Model  III.  As  discussed  earlier 
regarding  the  possible  overestimation  of  the  coefficient  of  pay,  the  estimated  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  RMC  should  be  more  realistic  in  Model  III  than  in  the  earlier  models,  since 
more  of  the  noneconomic  factors  influencing  reenlistment  decision  have  now  been 
controlled.  This  argument  is  supported  by  noting  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
estimated  coefficient  of  RMC  from  0.68  in  Models  I  and  II  to  0.60  in  Model  III. 

The  results  show  that  being  a  specialist  in  an  occupation  field  that  is  predis¬ 
posed  to  detrimental  rotational  patterns  exerts  a  moderately  significant  negative 
effect  on  retention.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  other  ongoing  Rand  research  in 
military  occupational  management.9  Even  after  controlling  for  other  factors  that 
are  frequently  cited  as  affecting  the  imbalanced  occupational  specialties— time 
spent  outside  CONUS,  time  separated  from  family,  and  long  working  hours— the 
imbalanced  rotation  variable  holds  its  significance  level  of  approximately  10 
percent  in  Model  III.  It  may  be  that  this  variable  is  capturing  the  anticipated  effects 
of  remaining  in  an  undesirable  career  field  beyond  the  reenlistment  point.  If  the 
first-term  specialist  has  heard  about  detrimental  rotation  patterns  experienced  by 
the  career  force  in  his  or  her  specialty,  the  decision  to  reenlist  may  be  negative  even 
though  the  person’s  actual  experience  as  a  first-termer  was  similar  to  those  in 
balanced  specialties.  This  analysis  suggests,  therefore,  that  membership  in 
specialties  with  geographic  imbalances  characteristic  of  rotation-related  problems 
has  some  effects  on  first-term  retention  and  merits  further  investigation. 


9See  Smith  (1979)  for  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  topic. 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  MODEL 

The  coefficients  of  the  reenlistment  model  just  presented  are  useful  because 
they  provide  a  general  assessment  of  the  importance  of  the  factors  that  we  have 
considered.  However,  the  model  may  be  used  for  more  specific  purposes  as  well.  In 
particular,  we  can  use  the  model  to  calculate  the  predicted  reenlistment  rate  for  any 
given  set  of  values  of  the  independent  variables.  Such  calculations  yield  a  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  reenlistment  rate  would  be  affected  if  the  DoD  or  others 
made  policy  changes  that  altered  the  factors  included  in  the  reenlistment  model. 
For  example,  we  can  estimate  the  effect  of  increasing  general  compensation  levels, 
of  changing  the  visibility  of  compensation,  or  of  reducing  the  frequency  of  family 
separation  in  the  force.4  We  have  carried  out  a  number  of  such  analyses  to  illustrate 
concrete  results  of  the  model  and  to  draw  out  the  policy  implications  of  this  study. 
Several  significant  implications  have  emerged. 


The  Importance  of  Military  Pay 

First,  the  model  suggests  strongly  that  the  level  of  military  compensation  has 
a  substantial  effect  on  the  reenlistment  rate.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  total 
pay  for  each  member  of  the  service  were  increased  by  10  percent.  Calculations 
using  Model  III  in  Table  14  imply  that  the  reenlistment  rate  would  increase  from 
0.225  to  0.312  (39  percent)  if  such  an  across-the-board  10-percent  increase  were 
implemented.5  Thus,  even  a  moderate  pay  increase  would  lead  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  reenlistment  rate,  if  military  service  personnel  behaved  according 
to  this  model’s  predictions. 

We  caution  that  these  estimates  of  the  response  of  reenlistments  to  pay  changes 
could  be  sensitive  to  the  assumptions  of  our  model.  As  we  discussed  at  length  earlier 
in  this  section,  the  pay  coefficient,  like  other  coefficients,  could  be  substantially 
biased  if  the  model  omits  variables  that  have  important  effects.  We  have  attempted 
to  assess  the  possible  range  of  such  biases  by  constructing  models  with  different  sets 
of  variables.  In  the  extreme,  we  obtained  relative  increases  in  the  reenlistment  rate 
ranging  between  about  39  and  44  percent  as  the  result  of  a  10-percent  pay  increase, 
when  we  made  reasonable  changes  in  the  variables  included  in  the  model.5  Given 
the  available  data,  Model  III  in  Table  14  appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable  one,  but 


4To  project  the  results  of  policy  changes  with  a  nonlinear  model,  one  must  evaluate  the  function 
under  two  different  conditions:  a  "base  case"  and  an  altered  condition.  A  common  procedure,  frequently 
used  with  linear  regression,  is  to  take  the  set  of  sample  means  on  the  independent  variables  as  the  base 
case,  and  then  to  examine  the  changes  induced  by  varying  those  means.  However,  in  a  nonlinear  model 
the  value  of  the  function  at  the  means  of  the  independent  variables  may  not  equal  the  sample  reenlist¬ 
ment  rate  (in  our  data,  the  former  was  approximately  .28,  the  latter  .225);  thus,  the  base  case  is  a 
somewhat  artificial  point  that  does  not  reflect  existing  reenlistment  rates.  In  addition,  the  slope  (the  rate 
of  change  of  the  reenlistment  function)  varies,  depending  on  the  point  at  which  the  function  is  evaluated. 
To  circumvent  these  problems,  we  chose  to  estimate  the  effects  of  policy  changes  by  evaluating  the 
function  for  each  individual  person,  first  under  the  current  condition  (using  that  person's  actual  char¬ 
acteristics),  and  then  under  the  altered  condition.  Our  estimate  of  the  total  reenlistment  rate  in  each 
condition  was  then  derived  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  function  values  for  all  individuals  in  the  sample. 

'This  estimate  was  made  by  evaluating  the  reenlistment  function  shown  in  Table  14  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  sample,  assuming  that  his  total  pay  value  was  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  1.1.  Since  bonus  values 
are  tied  to  basic  pay,  bonuses  were  also  increased  appropriately.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  the  resulting 
probabilities  was  0.312.  (If  pay  were  increased  10  percent  without  any  change  in  the  bonus,  the  reenlist¬ 
ment  rate  would  be  0.308.)  Missing  entries  were  replaced  by  the  corresponding  mean  values. 

The  lowest  pay  coefficient  was  observed  in  Model  III  of  Table  14,  and  the  highest  in  Model  II. 
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there  is  still  some  uncertainty  about  the  precise  size  of  the  pay  effect.  Indeed,  we 
would  argue  that  even  39  percent  may  be  an  overestimate,  because  of  the 
methodological  problems  cited  above.  The  most  satisfactory  solution  would  be  to 
be  able  to  change  the  one  variable  of  interest  (say,  the  level  of  pay)  without 
changing  any  others,  as  in  an  experiment.  However,  given  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  out  such  studies,  we  have  accepted  the  limitations  of  the  data  available 
and  attempted  to  estimate  the  range  of  possible  errors. 


Perceptions  of  Military  Compensation 

A  second  important  implication  of  the  model  is  the  lack  of  importance  that  it 
shows  for  perceptions  of  military  compensation.  As  discussed  in  Sec.  Ill,  many 
first-term  personnel  substantially  underestimate  their  regular  military  compensa¬ 
tion — on  the  average,  at  only  78  percent  of  its  stated  value.  These  perceptual  errors 
were  modeled  by  including  a  term  for  the  difference  between  the  person’s  perceived 
value  of  compensation  and  the  actual  value,  assuming  that  the  person  was  receiv¬ 
ing  the  allowances  in  cash.  The  coefficient  for  this  variable,  which  represents  the 
extent  to  which  perceptions  underestimate  actual  values,  was  fairly  weak  com¬ 
pared  with  total  pay,  although  significant  at  the  0.01  level.  When  our  sample 
members  came  to  the  point  where  they  had  to  decide  on  reenlistment,  they  behaved 
as  though  their  actual  levels  of  compensation,  and  not  their  perceptions,  were  the 
principal  factor  in  the  decision. 

These  results  are  relevant  to  an  important  policy  issue — namely,  the  choice 
between  a  "salary  system”  and  the  current  system.  We  used  our  model  to  estimate 
what  would  happen  to  reenlistment  rates  if  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  servicemen’s 
underestimation  of  the  value  of  their  compensation.  One  possible  step  would  be  to 
pay  all  of  the  current  regular  military  compensation  in  cash.  This  would  eliminate 
the  effects  for  in-kind  benefits  shown  in  Table  14,  and  it  might  also  bring  percep¬ 
tions  into  better  agreement  with  reality,  since  personnel  would  then  receive  a 
paycheck  showing  the  exact  amount  of  their  pre-tax  compensation.  Our  model 
indicates  that  the  reenlistment  rate  under  these  circumstances  would  increase  to 
0.249 — only  a  modest  increment  (11  percent)  above  the  current  rate  of  0.225.7  A 
second  possibility  would  be  to  retain  the  in-kind  payments  and  the  present 
allowance  system,  but  to  take  other  steps  to  make  the  value  of  compensation  more 
visible.  For  example,  the  value  of  RMC  shown  in  the  pay  tables  could  be 
transmitted  to  every  service  member  (perhaps  printed  on  the  paycheck).  If  such  a 
scheme  succeeded  in  eliminating  perception  errors,  the  model  implies  that  the 
reenlistment  rate  would  be  0.246. 

In  short,  the  effects  of  perception  errors  shown  by  our  model  are  so  small  that 
reenlistment  would  increase  by  only  about  two  percentage  points,  even  if  percep¬ 
tion  errors  were  eliminated  entirely.  Changing  to  a  salary  system  would  have  a 
similar  modest  effect.  If  one  accepts  these  estimates,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
increase  in  reenlistments  resulting  from  a  salary  system  would  outweigh  the  con¬ 
siderable  costs  and  dislocations  that  would  be  incurred  in  establishing  it. 


This  estimate  was  made  by  evaluating  the  reenlistment  function  using  the  coefficients  shown  in 
Table  14  by  imposing  the  constraint  that  the  coefficients  for  in-kind  compensation  and  the  difference 
between  perceived  and  actual  compensation  be  equal  to  zero. 
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Effects  of  Service  Environment 

A  third  significant  implication  of  the  reenlistment  model  is  suggested  by  the 
modest  size  of  the  coefficients  for  all  of  the  "service  environment”  factors.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  most  of  the  aspects  of  service  environment  measured  in  this  study — 
working  in  a  rotation-imbalanced  specialty,  family  separations,  stationing  outside 
the  United  States,  and  long  hours  of  work — have  very  little  detrimental  effect  on 
reenlistment  rates.  It  is  often  suggested  that  personnel  policies  contribute  to  low 
reenlistment  rates  by  increasing  the  frequency  of  rotation,  family  separation,  and 
so  forth.  These  problems  can  never  be  fully  eliminated  from  military  service,  but 
they  could  be  reduced,  for  example,  by  reducing  the  number  of  personnel  whom 
they  affect.  We  estimated  the  impact  of  policy  changes  in  these  areas  by  calculating 
the  impact  of  a  50-percent  and  a  100-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  personnel 
affected  by  a  particular  aspect  of  the  environment.  For  example,  to  examine  the 
effect  of  a  policy  change  relating  to  rotation,  we  assumed  that  the  number  of 
personnel  identified  as  working  in  rotation-imbalanced  specialties  would  increase 
from  9.8  percent  to  14.7  percent  or  to  19.6  percent.'  For  each  of  the  four  factors 
listed  above,  the  predicted  total  reenlistment  rate  under  the  policy  change  of  50 
percent  was  between  0.222  and  0.229,  compared  with  the  rate  of  0.225  under 
existing  policies.  For  the  100-percent  change,  the  predicted  rates  were  between 
0.220  and  0.236 — a  relative  change  of  less  than  5  percent  compared  with  the  current 
rate.  We  conclude  that  changes  of  this  magnitude  in  policies  affecting  rotation, 
family  separation,  U.S.  location,  or  hours  of  work  would  be  unlikely  to  raise  the 
first-term  reenlistment  rate  beyond  these  limits. 


Survey  Intention  Versus  Behavior 

Finally,  we  have  a  general  conclusion  about  the  utility  of  survey  data  in  the 
study  of  reenlistment.  We  found  that  the  survey  responses  given  by  our  subjects 
could  be  related  directly  to  their  later  reenlistment  behavior  with  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess.  Moreover,  the  results  conform  to  commonsense  expectations,  as  well  as  being 
consistent  with  those  of  studies  using  other  methodologies  (e.g.,  Enns,  1977;  Nelson, 
1970).  More  important,  we  found  that  the  reenlistment  intentions  expressed  by 
survey  respondents  corresponded  closely  to  their  actual  reenlistment  behavior  up 
to  one  year  later.  In  fact,  when  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  probability  that 
they  would  reenlist,  their  answers  on  the  average  were  nearly  identical  to  their 
actual  probability  of  reenlisting  when  they  were  followed  up.  These  results  apply 
only  to  people  within  one  year  of  reenlistment,  since  we  did  not  obtain  followup 
data  on  persons  who  were  more  than  one  year  from  the  reenlistment  point  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  Nevertheless,  the  closeness  of  the  match  between  intentions  and 
actual  behavior  implies  that  the  results  of  survey  studies  that  use  reenlistment 
intentions  as  the  criterion  may  be  accepted  with  reasonable  confidence. 


To  make  these  estimates,  we  evaluated  the  reenlistment  function  in  Table  14  separately  for  all 
individuals  in  two  categories  of  personnel:  those  who  had  experienced  the  aspect  of  service  environment 
(family  separation,  working  in  rotation-imbalanced  specialties,  stationing  outside  the  United  States,  or 
long  hours  of  work)  and  those  who  had  not.  We  then  computed  the  expected  reenlistment  rate  for  each 
category  by  taking  the  mean  of  these  individual  probabilities.  Finally,  we  estimated  the  total  force 
reenlistment  rate  by  calculating  the  weighted  mean  of  the  two  categories'  reenlistment  rates,  using 
weights  that  reflected  the  altered  composition  of  the  force  if  the  given  aspect  of  service  environment 
were  changed  by  60  percent  or  100  percent. 
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Appendix  A 


ALTERNATIVE  MODELS  OF 
REENLISTMENT 


ASSESSMENT  OF  PERCEIVED  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS 
OPPORTUNITY 

Question  40,  which  asked  respondents  what  civilian  salary  they  expected  to 
receive  if  they  left  the  service  and  took  civilian  jobs  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  is 
an  appealing  measure  for  understanding  the  civilian  earnings  opportunities  that 
each  individual  perceived.  Unfortunately,  we  judged  that  the  responses  failed  to 
accomplish  this  task  in  many  respects. 

First,  since  our  sample  of  first-termers  was  aged  around  21  to  24,  the  majority 
of  them  had  no  previous  work  experience  and  their  ability  to  measure  potential 
earnings  in  the  civilian  sector  is  dubious.  Even  after  adjusting  for  obvious  response 
errors  in  monthly  earnings  provided  by  respondents  (e.g.,  responses  that  appeared 
to  represent  annual  rather  than  monthly  figures),  over  15  percent  of  these  adjusted 
values,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  the  perceived  monthly  civilian  earnings,  were 
missing  or  invalid.  Furthermore,  many  subjects  did  not  provide  consistent  respon¬ 
ses  to  Questions  40  and  42  (i.e.,  Q40  was  not  less  than  Q42).  In  addition,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  responses  were  zero.  This  reflects  that  either  they  perceived  a 
gloomy  outlook  of  the  civilian  market  for  the  next  three  years,  or,  being  ignorant 
of  pay  levels  in  the  civilian  sector,  they  simply  answered  with  some  random  figure. 
Hence,  at  the  outset,  the  reliability  of  their  responses  as  measures  of  the  actual 
civilian  earnings  opportunities  appeared  fairly  low. 

When  the  cumulative  distributions  of  the  perceived  monthly  civilian  earnings 
were  computed  for  the  respondents  categorized  according  to  race  and  education 
level,  as  shown  in  Table  A.l,  we  found  that  white  non-high-school  graduates  ex¬ 
pected  higher  earnings  than  high  school  graduates,  and  their  figures  were  similar 
to  those  who  had  some  college  training.  Nonwhites  perceived  lower  potential  in 
civilian  earnings  than  whites — a  perception  that  seems  quite  reasonable  at  first 
glance.  The  differences  in  median  earnings  were  -$150,  -$50,  -$50,  and  -$100  for  the 
four  levels  of  educational  attainment,  respectively.  However,  when  we  further 
examined  the  reenlistment  rates  associated  with  these  perceived  earnings,  we 
found  that  prospective  reenlistees  who  perceived  higher  civilian  income  and  who 
were  better  educated  tended  to  have  higher  reenlistment  rates  (not  lower).  In  Table 
A.2,  reenlistment  rates  are  higher,  for  example,  for  whites  who  believed  they  could 
make  over  $1000  per  month,  and  for  nonwhites  with  college  degrees.  This  simple 
cross-tabulation  strengthens  our  reservation  in  using  these  data. 

To  further  investigate  the  effect  of  this  perceived  civilian  earnings  variable 
(CIVEARN)  on  reenlistment  decision,  with  or  without  controlling  for  other  factors, 
logistic  regression  was  run  separately  on  three  sets  of  explanatory  variables.  The 
regressions  were  run  first  with  CIVEARN  alone,  then  simultaneously  with  military 
pays,  and  finally  with  background  characteristics  and  service  attributes  added.  The 
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Table  A.l 

Perceived  Value  of  PotentialCivilian  Earnings 

Cumulative  Percentage  Distribution  of  Civilian  Earnings 


White  Nonwhite 


Value  of 
Perceived 
Monthly 
Earnings'1 
($) 

Non- 

High 

School 

Grad 

(%) 

High 

School 

Grad 

<%> 

Some 

College 

(%> 

College 

Grad 

(%> 

Non- 

High 

School 

Grad 

(%) 

High 

School 

Grad 

<%) 

Some 

College 

(%) 

College 

Grad 

(%> 

<400 

6.7 

5.8 

4.0 

1.9 

9.2 

9.1 

7.8 

0.0 

460 

6.4 

72 

5.2 

1.9 

10.8 

10.8 

10.0 

0.0 

500 

12.7 

16.5 

12.5 

3.8 

26.2 

21.9 

15.6 

5.6 

560 

14.6 

18.9 

14.0 

3.8 

32.3 

25.6 

17.2 

5.6 

600 

28.7 

32.0 

23.7 

7.6 

47.7 

39.1 

31.1 

11.1 

650 

34.1 

36.3 

27.9 

10.5 

53.8 

44.1 

35.0 

16.7 

700 

40.1 

46.7 

38.5 

20.0 

60.0 

55.6 

47.2 

38.9 

760 

43.9 

50.0 

42.9 

22.9 

63.1 

59.9 

52.2 

38.9 

800 

61.5 

64.6 

58.5 

38.1 

76.9 

72.7 

65.6 

50.0 

850 

65.0 

67.8 

63.1 

40.0 

78.5 

75.4 

70.0 

50.0 

900 

72.3 

73.8 

71.4 

53.3 

84.6 

80.8 

77.8 

77.8 

950 

74.2 

75.8 

73.6 

57.1 

84.6 

82.2 

79.4 

77.8 

1000 

85.4 

87.1 

86.7 

79.0 

93.8 

92.6 

90.6 

77.8 

1050 

86.0 

87.6 

87.6 

79.0 

93.8 

92.6 

91.1 

77.8 

1100 

87.9 

89.3 

90.1 

81.0 

93.8 

94.3 

92.2 

83.3 

1150 

88.5 

89.6 

90.4 

81.0 

93.8 

94.6 

92.2 

83.3 

1200 

91.4 

94.3 

94.9 

86.7 

93.8 

96.6 

94.4 

88.9 

1250 

91.4 

94.8 

95.9 

89.5 

95.4 

97.3 

96.1 

88.9 

1300 

91.7 

95.2 

96.6 

91.4 

95.4 

97.6 

96.7 

88.9 

1360 

92.0 

95.4 

96.8 

92.4 

95.4 

97.6 

96.7 

94.4 

1400 

92.4 

96.0 

97.4 

93.3 

96.9 

98.0 

97.2 

94.4 

1450 

92.4 

96.1 

97.4 

93.3 

96.9 

98.0 

97.8 

94.4 

2-1500 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Median 

800 

750 

800 

900 

650 

700 

750 

800 

(N) 

(314) 

(1506) 

(970) 

(105) 

(65) 

(297) 

(180) 

(18) 

“Value  rounded  to  nearest  160. 


results  of  these  regressions  are  shown  in  Table  A.3.  The  likelihood  of  low  reliability 
of  responses  provided  in  Q40  is  best  illustrated  in  column  2  of  Table  A.3.  If  CI- 
VEARN  is  of  any  reasonable  quality,  its  coefficient  should  never  be  associated  with 
a  positive  sign,  even  though  it  may  not  be  highly  significant.  We  appreciate  the  fact 
that  people  make  these  self-evaluations  of  their  potential  earnings  in  the  civilian 
market  under  the  assumption  that  they  can  readily  find  jobs,  without  having  to 
take  into  account  their  real  chances  of  getting  them;  but  a  positive  sign  implies  that 
the  higher  the  perceived  civilian  earnings,  the  more  likely  is  the  person  to  remain 
in  service,  which  contradicts  common  sense.  When  military  pay  variables,  back¬ 
ground  characteristics,  and  service  attributes  are  also  included  in  the  model,  as 
shown  in  columns  three  and  four,  the  coefficient  of  CIVEARN  remains  positive  and 
shows  moderate  significance  in  the  latter  case.  Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  quality 
of  the  responses  provided  on  the  survey  regarding  civilian  earnings  is  so  suspect 
that  we  are  forced  to  abandon  the  thought  of  attempting  to  use  them  for  measuring 
civilian  earnings  opportunities.  Consequently,  alternative  measures  were  used  to 


Reenustment Rate  By  PekceivedCivihan  Earnings 

Reenlistment  Rate" 


White 


Nonwhite 


Vmlue  of 


Perceived 

Monthly 

Earnings 

(«) 

Non- 

High 

School 

Grad 

High 

School 

Grad 

Some 

College 

College 

Grad 

Non- 

High 

School 

Grad 

High 

School 

Grad 

Some 

College 

College 

Grad 

<600 

.250 

.182 

.143 

.125 

.387 

.313 

.164 

.500 

(88) 

(479) 

(230) 

(8) 

(31) 

(115) 

(55) 

(2) 

601-800 

.295 

.220 

.177 

.156 

.526 

.257 

.290 

.286 

(105) 

(492) 

(334) 

(32) 

(19) 

(101) 

(62) 

(7) 

801-1000 

.307 

.221 

.163 

.093 

.091 

.288 

.348 

.200 

(75) 

(340) 

(276) 

(43) 

(ID 

(59) 

(46) 

(5) 

>1001 

.304 

.221 

.186 

.182 

.000 

.273 

.412 

.500 

(46) 

(195) 

(130) 

(22) 

(4) 

(22) 

(17) 

(4) 

Total 

.287 

.208 

.166 

.133 

.354 

.286 

.278 

.333 

(314) 

(1506) 

(970) 

(105) 

(66) 

(297) 

(180) 

(18) 

"Based  on  number  of  valid  responses  given  in  parentheses. 


capture  expected  civilian  earnings  opportunities,  as  discussed  in  Sec.  Ill  and  under 
the  next  heading. 


ALTERNATIVE  MEASURES  OF  CIVILIAN  EARNINGS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

An  alternative  approach  to  estimating  civilian  earnings  opportunities  is  to 
construct  measures  of  average  hourly  wage  and  unemployment  rates  from  the  1976 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  data.  We  are  aware  that  the  data  source  consists 
of  earnings  reported  by  people  selected  from  the  general  U.S.  population,  not  from 
the  target  population  of  service  separatees,  who  may  have  accumulated  job  skills. 
However,  such  experience  accumulated  from  particular  military  skills  is  relevant 
only  to  the  civilian  wage  rate  in  the  short  run  and  only  if  directly  transferable  to 
a  related  civilian  job.  Over  longer  periods  of  time,  individual  characteristics  such 
as  educational  attainment  and  mental  ability  are  likely  to  be  more  important  than 
prior  military  experience.  Our  assumption  is  that  the  short-term  effect  of  experi¬ 
ence  accumulated  in  the  service  by  this  group  of  first-termers  will  soon  be  phased 
out  over  the  period  of  the  second  term,  and  that  only  individual  characteristics  are 
likely  to  matter  in  determining  an  individual’s  potential  earnings.  We  compute  the 
average  hourly  wage  rate  based  on  the  1976  CPS  data,  grouped  by  education,  sex, 
race,  and  age.  By  assuming  a  normal  40-hour  workweek,  we  then  construct  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  earnings  (CIVPAY). 

The  influence  of  civilian  earnings  opportunities  on  the  reenlistment  decision 
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Table  A.3 

Regression  of  Reenlistment  Decision  Against  Perceived 
Civilian  Earnings 


Variable 

Constant 

Coefficients  and  t-Values 

Model  I 

-1.4635 

Model  II 

-3.9274 

Model  III 

-6.7479 

CIVEARN  x  10'3 

0.0172  (1.1,5) 

0.0048  (  0.1,0) 

0.0234  <  1.87? 

RMC  x  10‘3 

0.2706  ( 2.26)h 

0.6812  <  5.21,? 

DIFFRMC  x  10'3 

0.0090  ( 2.85? 

0.H13  ( $.a? 

BAS 

0.1943  <  2.00)b 

-0.0553  <-0.5 1) 

S1NGLEQTR 

-0.1343  (-0.80) 

0.01 19  (  0.07) 

FAMILYQTR 

0.5259  ( 2.98? 

0.567213.14/“ 

DEP 

0.2362  <  1.17) 

0.1006  (  0.55) 

BONUS  x  10‘3 

0.3010  (  2.Wh 

0.3555  (  2.76/® 

HSGRAD 

-0.4221  (-2.89? 

COLL 

-0.72181-4 .60/“ 

AFQTLGT 

-0.1692  (-3.75? 

FEMALE 

0.9125  ( U.81? 

NONWHITE 

0.5135  (  i.23? 

ELECTRON 

-0.2667  (-2.02)b 

AF 

-0.5302  (-U.37? 

NAVY 

-0.2687  f-2.Wh 

NOTE:  See  Table  13  for  definitions  of  the  variables  unless  specified. 
Cl  VEARN  denotes  the  potential  civilian  earnings  perceived  by  each  respondent, 
given  in  survey  Question  40. 


“Significant  at  1%. 
Significant  at  5%. 
Significant  at  10%. 


may  also  rely  heavily  on  the  person’s  chance  of  getting  a  civilian  job.  Even  though 
the  average  earnings  may  be  high  for  full-time  workers  with  certain  character¬ 
istics,  it  may  happen  that  the  unemployment  rate  among  that  group  of  individuals 
is  relatively  high.  If  so,  utilizing  only  the  expected  civilian  earnings  will  not  fully 
capture  the  true  civilian  earnings  opportunities;  the  unemployment  rate  should 
also  be  considered.  The  unemployment  rate  (UNEMP)  for  each  group  is  also  com¬ 
puted  from  the  1976  CPS  data.  Although  average  earnings  and  unemployment 
ratios  are  somewhat  correlated,  they  measure  different  aspects  of  civilian  earnings 
opportunities  and  it  may  therefore  be  useful  to  keep  them  separate  in  the  model. 

The  three  regression  models  shown  in  Table  14  are  replicated  in  Table  A.4, 
except  that  the  two  derived  measures  CIVPAY  and  UNEMP  are  included  in  lieu 
of  the  background  characteristics.  The  results  in  Table  A.4  show  virtually  no  differ¬ 
ence  when  compared  with  the  results  in  Table  14.  The  one  exception  is  the  variable 
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Table  A.4 

Reenustment  Decision  ModelWith  Alternative  Measures  of 
Civilian  Earnings  Opportunities 


Variable 

Coefficients  and  t- Values 

Model  I 

Model  II 

Model  III 

Constant 

-6.5164 

-6.6067 

-6.1127 

RMC  x  10“ 

0.7170  (  5 .96p 

0.7136  (  S.91p 

0.6280  (  i.9ip 

DIFFRMC  x  10“ 

0.0956  (  3.3iP 

0.0971  (  S.38p 

0.0811  (  2. 70p 

BAS 

-0.0345  (-0.36) 

-0.0625  (- 0.61 ) 

-0.0578  (-0.57) 

SINGLEQTR 

-0.0474  (-0.30) 

-0.0223  (-0.1 i) 

0.0327  (  0.20) 

FAMILYQTR 

0.4738  (  2. U? 

0.4744  (  2. Up 

0.4675  (  2. 77p 

DEP 

0.1251  (0.76) 

0.1111  (0.65) 

0.1341  (0.76) 

BONUS  x  10“ 

0.2636  (  2.30)h 

0.3109  (  2.641* 

0.3153  (  2.S6)b 

CIVPAY  x  10“ 

-0.1343  (-s.iep 

-0.1318  (s.sap 

-0.1010  (-2.i6p 

UNEMP 

0.2418  (s.eip 

0.2477  (  3.68 P 

0.2550  (  3.62 P 

ELECTRON 

-0.4039  (S.ilP 

-0.3903  (S.27p 

-0.3294  (-2.6iP 

AF 

-0.5448  (S.OSp 

-0.4793  (-i.21p 

-0.3780  (-s.iep 

NAVY 

-0.3238  (-2.88p 

■03277  (1.88p 

-0.1558  (-1.23) 

NONUS 

0.1896  (  1.83p 

0.1846  (l.71p 

FAMSEP 

0.1266  (0.95) 

0.1943  ( l.iO) 

HOURS 

-0.0533  (-0.61) 

0.0784  (  0.86) 

ROTATION 

•0.2643  <-t.9Sp 

-0.2898  (-2.05p 

DRAFT 

•0.5617  (-5 ,36p 

MILITJOB 

0.3005  (  7.02p 

RULES 

0.3880170.05/* 

PROMOTION 

0.2063  (  5.7 lp 

NOTE:  See  Table  13  for  definitions  of  all  variables  except  CIVPAY  and 
UNEMP. 


^Significant  at  1%. 
^Significant  at  5%. 
Significant  at  10%. 


ELECTRON.  When  background  characteristics  are  controlled  for,  this  variable 
shows  only  moderate  significance  at  10  percent.  However,  when  the  two  derived 
civilian  earnings  variables  are  used  in  the  model,  the  coefficient  of  ELECTRON 
reveals  high  significance.  This  is  understandable,  since  no  skill  nor  specialty  is  used 
to  evaluate  CIVPAY  and  UNEMP.  Hence,  the  high  marketability  of  electronics 
repairmen  is  plausibly  captured  by  this  variable.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
the  overestimation  of  the  coefficient  of  RMC  we  discussed  in  Sec.  IV  is  again 
indicated  here.  The  coefficient  of  RMC  drops  from  0.71  to  0.63  when  some  "taste” 
variables  are  controlled  for.  Nevertheless,  without  directly  controlling  for  back¬ 
ground  characteristics  that  are  better  proxies  for  the  true  civilian  earnings  oppor- 


tunities  than  CIVPAY  and  UNEMP,  the  size  of  the  coefficient  of  RMC  in  Table  A.4 
is  larger  than  that  in  Table  14. 


REENLISTMENT  INTENTION  MODEL 

The  three  models  presented  in  Sec.  IV  are  replicated  in  Table  A.5,  except  that 
we  use  the  logit  transformation  of  the  survey  intention  as  the  dependent  variable, 
instead  of  the  0-1  reenlistment  decision.  The  reenlistment  intention  model  takes  on 
the  form 

logit(p,)  =  log(p,/(l  -  p,))  =  0O  +  0^  +  ...  +  &xik  + 

As  discussed  in  Sec.  II,  nine  probability  categories  about  reenlistment  intention 
were  included  in  the  1976  DoD  survey  questions.  Respondents  were  asked  to  select 
the  probability  level  that  best  approximated  their  reenlistment  intentions  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  The  values  of  0.05  and  0.95  are  assigned  to  those  who  responded 
"no  chance,  very  slight  possibility  (1  in  10  or  less)”  and  "certain,  almost  sure  (9  in 
10  or  better)”  respectively.  The  logit  transformation  is  chosen  for  several  reasons. 
First,  this  transformation  magnifies  the  differences  of  the  tail  probabilities.  Notice 
that  this  transformation  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  linear  transformation  in  the 
middle  range  of  p,  say,  between  0.3  to  0.7.  Second,  it  is  a  symmetric  transformation 
around  0.5.  Third,  running  ordinary  least  squares  regression  to  this  model  mimics 
the  estimation  technique  we  adopted  for  the  logit  model  of  dichotomous  reenlist¬ 
ment  decision. 

Table  A.5  reveals  similar  significance  of  the  coefficients  in  the  reenlistment 
intention  model  as  in  the  reenlistment  decision  model  shown  in  Table  14.  Noticeable 
differences  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  coefficient  of  DIFFRMC  is  only  one-fourth  the  size  of  that  of  RMC 
instead  of  one-sixth  as  shown  in  Table  14.  This  suggests  that  the  perceived 
value  of  RMC  has  a  larger  effect  on  expressed  intention  than  on  actual 
behavior.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  coefficient  of  RMC  is  reduced  by  45 
percent  in  the  intention  Model  III,  when  "taste”  variables  are  controlled 
for. 

2.  The  effect  of  BONUS  is  also  more  highly  observable  in  the  intention  model 
than  in  the  decision  model.  The  ratio  of  the  coefficient  of  BONUS  to  that 
of  RMC  runs  from  68  to  106  percent  as  compared  with  50  to  62  percent 
in  the  decision  model. 

3.  Electronic  repairmen  provided  significantly  lower  reenlistment  intention 
than  others,  even  when  many  factors  are  controlled  for. 

4.  Those  who  worked  in  specialties  that  are  rotation-imbalanced  show  no 
difference  in  reenlistment  intention  from  others,  whereas  a  moderately 
significant  difference  is  observed  in  the  reenlistment  decision  model. 

By  and  large,  we  conclude  that  the  factors  affecting  intention  also  have  a  major 
effect  on  actual  behavior,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  when 
we  add  intention  probability  as  an  independent  variable  to  the  reenlistment  deci¬ 
sion  model,  almost  all  variations  are  captured  by  this  intention  variable.  Hence,  the 
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closeness  of  the  match  between  intentions  and  actual  behavior,  and  the  similar 
influences  of  many  factors  on  them,  implies  that  the  results  of  survey  studies  that 
use  reenlistment  intention  as  the  criterion  may  be  accepted  with  reasonable  confi¬ 
dence. 


Table  A.5 

Coefficients  of  the  Reenlistment  Intention  Model 


Variable 

Coefficients  and  t-Values 

Model  I 

Model  II 

Model  III 

Constant 

-40.7560 

-41.4192 

-26.9639 

RMC  x  10  s 

3.3419  (8.81? 

3.3609  (  8.82? 

1.8606  (  2.27? 

DIFFRMC  x  10  * 

0.8370  (  S.88 ? 

0.8461  (3.91? 

0.5840  (  2.92? 

BAS 

-  0.5874  (-0.88) 

-  0.8637  (-1.17) 

-  0.7687  <-  1.13 ) 

SINGLEQTR 

0.4101  (0.34) 

0.5142  (  0.48) 

0.5259  (  0.48) 

FAMILYQTR 

2.7897  (  2.80? 

2.8103  (2.32? 

2.3472  (  2.10? 

DEP 

1.8439  (  1.1,8) 

1.6311  (  1.27) 

1.4227  (  1.20) 

BONUS  x  10  s 

2.2852  (  2.61,? 

2.3507  (2.65? 

1.9797  (  2.42? 

HSGRAD 

-  2.8519  (-2.92? 

-  2.9587  (-3.02? 

-  2.5236  (-  2.80? 

COLL 

-  4.5007  (-1.26? 

-  4.6346  (-4.38? 

-  3.5764  (-  3.64? 

AFQTLGT 

-  1.7226  (-5.62? 

•  1.6927  (-5.51? 

■  1.3449  (-  4.74? 

FEMALE 

4.6546  (8.84? 

4.5929  (  3.77? 

1.0106  (  0.89) 

NONWHITE 

5.4256  (  6.84? 

5.4148  (  6.81? 

4.4605  (  6.07? 

ELECTRON 

•  2.6380  (-2.86? 

-  2.6564  (-2.87? 

-  2.2141  (-  2.59? 

AF 

■  3.6489  (-4.87? 

-  3.0831  (  3.60? 

■  1.7583  (-  2.21? 

NAVY 

-  2.9297  (-8.47? 

-  2.2611  (-2.49? 

-  1.4262  <-  1.70? 

NONUS 

1.6629  (  2.13? 

1.4575  (  2.03? 

FAMSEP 

1.0107  (  l.Ol) 

1.5634  (  1.70? 

HOURS 

-  0.2862  (-0.44) 

0.9000  (  1.49) 

ROTATION 

-  0.4469  (-0.44) 

-  0.6496  (-  0.69) 

DRAFT 

-  4.8196  (-  6.93? 

MILITJOB 

2.6003  <  9.15? 

RULES 

3.5935  (  13.95? 

PROMOTION 

2.4306  (  10.19? 

NOTE:  See  Table  13  for  definitions  of  all  variables. 


‘Significant  at  1%. 
^Significant  at  5%. 
Significant  at  10%. 
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Appendix  B 

DESIGN  OF  THE  SURVEY 


The  basic  sample  design  for  the  1976  DoD  survey  was  the  outcome  of  a  joint 
process  affected  by  several  parties  concerned  with  reenlistment  issues.  The  broad 
outlines  of  the  survey  design  were  originally  proposed  by  The  Rand  Corporation, 
which  had  been  asked  by  OASD(MRA&L)  to  suggest  data  sources  relevant  to 
compensation  and  reenlistment  issues.  The  staff  of  the  Third  Quadrennial  Review 
of  Military  Compensation  (QRMC)  also  were  interested  in  the  survey  because  of 
their  concern  with  estimating  the  subjective  value  of  military  compensation  as 
viewed  by  military  personnel.  As  a  result,  Rand  staff  and  the  QRMC  staff  col¬ 
laborated  in  advising  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center  (DMDC)  on  the  sample 
design.  DMDC  had  primary  responsibility  and  authority  for  survey  design  and 
administration. 


SAMPLING  PLAN  AND  RESPONSE  RATES 

The  plan  for  sampling  stratification,  as  implemented  by  DMDC,  is  shown  in 
Table  B.l.  The  sample  was  stratified  in  three  dimensions:  years  of  service;  time 
remaining  to  the  expiration  of  term  of  service  (ETS);  and  branch  of  service.  Because 
interest  at  that  time  centered  on  first-term  reenlistments,  the  largest  sample  sizes 
were  planned  for  the  category  that  was  most  likely  to  contain  first-termers:  those 
with  fewer  than  four  years  of  service  accumulated  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Within 
this  group,  the  population  was  subdivided  according  to  the  amount  of  time  to  ETS. 
A  large  sample  was  d.awn  from  those  personnel  having  less  than  one  year  remain¬ 
ing,  since  such  persons  would  reach  the  actual  reenlistment  decision  point  by  the 
time  of  the  one-year  followup  that  was  planned.  Much  smaller  samples  were  drawn 
within  other  personnel  groups  because  analysis  plans  did  not  call  for  intensive 
examination  of  their  reenlistment  behavior. 

The  cell  sizes  in  this  sampling  plan  were  designed  so  that  the  sizes  of  the 
obtained  samples  within  each  cell  would  be  large  enough,  at  a  minimum,  to  permit 
sample  estimates  of  population  proportions  that  would  deviate  from  the  true  pro¬ 
portion  by  not  more  than  0.05  with  a  95  percent  level  of  confidence.  This  implied 
that  each  cell  should  contain  at  least  390  cases.  In  the  cell  of  greatest  interest — 
personnel  with  less  than  four  years  of  service  and  less  than  one  year  to  ETS — a 
further  constraint  was  imposed:  namely,  that  the  cell  size  be  large  enough  to  permit 
isolating  a  subgroup  that  constituted  as  little  as  15  percent  of  the  total  cell  with  the 
same  level  of  precision  in  the  estimates.  Within  these  particular  cells,  then,  the  plan 
required  approximately  2600  completed,  usable  questionnaires  returned. 

DMDC  survey  personnel  anticipated  that  gross  response  rates  for  the  survey 
would  be  in  the  range  of  40  to  60  percent.  One  major  factor  that  depresses  response 
rates  is  the  tendency  for  all  sources  of  sample  lists  to  contain  numerous  individuals 
whose  locations  have  changed  since  the  last  time  the  files  were  updated.  This  leads 
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Table  B.l 

Sample  Design  and  Response  Rates 


Yean 
of  Service 

Time 

Remaining 
in  Term  of 
Obligated 
Service 

Item 

Army 

Navy 

Air 

Force 

Marine 

Corps 

Total 

DoD 

0-3 

Under  1  year 

Sample  drawn 

5,200 

6,626 

5,200 

6,190 

23.216 

Response  rate 

41 

27 

54 

37 

39 

1  year  or  more 

Sample  drawn 

800 

915 

800 

952 

3,467 

Response  rate 

50 

84 

65 

33 

57 

4-7 

Under  1  year 

Sample  drawn 

800 

1,011 

800 

962 

3.563 

Response  rate 

54 

38 

59 

41 

47 

1  year  or  more 

Sample  drawn 

800 

977 

800 

952 

3.529 

Response  rate 

69 

59 

66 

46 

59 

8-14 

Under  1  year 

Sample  drawn 

800 

997 

800 

952 

3.549 

Response  rate 

61 

44 

62 

45 

52 

1  year  or  more 

Sample  drawn 

800 

1,004 

800 

962 

3.556 

Response  rate 

80 

66 

68 

46 

64 

15  or  more 

Under  1  year 

Sample  drawn 

800 

998 

800 

952 

3.550 

Response  rate 

63 

40 

71 

45 

53 

1  year  or  more 

Sample  drawn 

800 

1,011 

800 

952 

3.563 

Response  rate 

76 

70 

67 

50 

66 

Total 

Under  1  year 

Sample  drawn 

10,800 

13,539 

10,800 

12.854 

47.993 

Response  rate 

54 

42 

61 

41 

49 

to  many  cases  in  the  sample  who  are  unlocatable  because  the  addressee  is  un¬ 
known,  has  left  the  service,  etc.  For  the  1976  DoD  Personnel  Survey,  DMDC  found 
it  infeasible  to  record  these  reasons  for  individual  cases,  making  it  impossible  to 
compute  a  net  response  rate.  However,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  remove  those 
sample  members  who  were  technically  not  in  the  sampling  frame,  the  response  rate 
would  certainly  have  been  higher. 

Because  of  the  likely  nonresponse  levels,  DMDC  drew  much  larger  initial  sam¬ 
ples  than  were  required  for  analysis  purposes.  For  example,  as  shown  in  Table  B.l, 
DMDC  drew  5200  Army  personnel  with  less  than  four  years  of  service  and  less  than 
one  year  to  ETS.  This  reflected  the  assumption  that  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  sample  would  return  a  usable  questionnaire,  yielding  2600  cases.  In  the  other 
Army  cells,  800  cases  were  drawn,  with  the  assumption  that  approximately  400 
cases  would  be  returned  in  usable  form.  In  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  slightly 
lower  response  rates  were  anticipated  and  therefore  the  sizes  of  the  samples  drawn 
were  proportionately  higher. 

As  Table  B.l  shows,  the  actual  response  rates  achieved  were  somewhat  lower 
than  those  anticipated.  Across  the  entire  DoD,  the  response  rate  for  the  most 
important  cell  (0-3  years  of  service  and  less  than  one  year  to  ETS)  was  39  percent. 
This  did  not  seriously  affect  the  precision  of  estimates  that  we  wished  to  make,  but 
it  did  raise  the  question  of  possible  biases  due  to  nonresponse. 
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To  examine  possible  nonresponse  bias,  DMDC  compared  the  obtained  sample 
with  DoD  population  records  from  the  personnel  files  on  several  background  vari¬ 
ables  that  are  frequently  thought  to  be  especially  subject  to  nonresponse  bias.  Table 
B.2  shows  the  results  of  the  most  important  of  these  comparisons.  It  shows  the 
characteristics  of  the  sample  survey  respondents  compared  with  characteristics  of 
the  DoD  population  for  our  most  important  subgroup  (those  with  less  than  four 
years  of  service).  No  further  comparisons  or  complex  modeling  of  nonresponse 
biases  was  possible,  because  DMDC  did  not  maintain  a  record  of  the  individuals 
who  responded  versus  those  who  did  not  respond.  In  general,  the  results  from  the 
sample  members  who  returned  the  survey  are  within  five  to  ten  percentage  points 
of  the  population  figures,  with  the  exception  of  the  Army,  where  two  differences 
of  12  percentage  points  are  recorded.  In  our  judgment,  these  differences  are  not 
large  enough  to  cause  serious  concern  with  sample  bias  on  background  character¬ 
istics,  particularly  since  in  our  models  we  will  control  for  such  factors.  However, 
the  size  of  the  response  rates  and  the  possibility  of  biases  on  other  variables  that 
are  not  measured  in  this  table  suggest  that  future  surveys  should  take  all  possible 
steps  to  increase  response  rates. 


Table  B.2 


Characteristics  of  Sample  Survey  Respondents  and 
Corresponding  Population0 


Service 

Characteristic 

Percent  with  the  Characteristic 

Sample  Survey 

Respondents  Population 

Army 

Unmarried 

67 

69 

Non-high-school  graduate 

13 

25 

Nonwhite 

15 

27 

Navy 

Unmarried 

69 

79 

Non-high-school  graduate 

11 

17 

Nonwhite 

8 

12 

Air  Force 

Unmarried 

56 

61 

Non-high-school  graduate 

3 

5 

Nonwhite 

16 

16 

Total 

Unmarried 

64 

70 

Non-high-school  graduate 

9 

16 

Nonwhite 

13 

18 

aService  members  with  less  then  four  years  of  service  wily. 


DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 

The  questionnaire  form,  reproduced  in  App.  C,  was  designed  to  minimize  the 
costs  of  processing  and  administration  by  being  suitable  for  self-administration  and 
for  optical  scanning.  The  form  was  printed  as  a  booklet,  with  both  questions  and 
spaces  for  recording  answers  printed  within  the  booklet;  the  respondent  would  fill 
out  the  booklet  and  return  it,  after  which  the  booklet  would  be  burst,  scanned,  and 
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transcribed  directly  onto  computer  tape.  The  procedures  of  administration,  how¬ 
ever,  varied  by  service  as  follows. 

In  the  Army  and  Navy,  DoD  supervised  the  drawing  of  individual  names  and 
Social  Security  numbers  from  Service  central  files;  individuals  returned  completed 
questionnaires  directly  to  DoD  through  the  mail.  In  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Air 
Force,  the  services  drew  the  individual  names  and  numbers  and  handled  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  return  of  forms.  The  Marine  Corps  and  the  Air  Force  shipped  batches 
of  forms  directly  to  local  installations,  where  group  administration  or  mailing  of 
forms  was  used,  depending  upon  the  rank  of  the  individual.  Generally,  lower- 
ranking  personnel  were  called  to  complete  forms  in  groups  while  higher-ranking 
personnel  received  and  returned  forms  through  the  mail.  The  Air  Force,  alone 
among  the  four  services,  kept  a  tally  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of  sample 
members  who  were  unreachable  because  of  absence  (including  mostly  persons  who 
were  assigned  elsewhere  on  temporary  duty,  permanently  stationed  elsewhere,  or 
on  leave  during  the  administration  period).  These  types  of  "unreachable”  respon¬ 
dents  are  generally  very  similar  to  those  who  are  available,  since  such  absences  are 
virtually  random  events  in  the  aggregate;  for  that  reason  the  Air  Force  considers 
such  persons  excluded  from  the  survey  population.  Such  persons  constituted  about 
12  percent  of  the  Air  Force  initial  sample.  It  is  likely  that  these  figures  are  conser¬ 
vatively  low;  other  recent  Rand  experience  suggests  that  15  to  20  percent  of  service 
personnel  are  unreachable  at  any  given  time. 

In  addition,  a  two-wave  followup  procedure  was  instituted  for  the  Army  sam¬ 
ple.  For  the  Army,  DoD  kept  a  record  of  the  receipt  of  each  return  from  the  field, 
and  prepared  a  second  mailing  of  forms  to  persons  who  had  not  responded  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  first  mailing.  This  procedure  was  instituted  because  previous 
experience  suggested  that  the  Army  returns  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
Unfortunately,  budget  and  operating  constraints  of  the  services  precluded  using 
such  a  procedure  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Air  Force.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  second-wave  mailing  is  desirable  in  future  surveys  as  well.  Data 
provided  by  DMDC  showed  that  after  the  first  mailing  to  the  Army,  the  response 
rate  was  only  36  percent.  The  second  mailing  increased  the  total  response  rate  by 
one-half,  to  54  percent. 

The  actual  administration  of  the  survey  took  place  beginning  in  April  1976, 
with  some  local  installations  continuing  survey  activities  until  June.  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Numbers  were  recorded  by  the  respondents  on  the  form,  providing  the  means 
for  following  them  up  after  one  year.  (About  20  percent  of  respondents  failed  to  give 
an  SSN,  or  gave  an  SSN  that  was  invalid  or  did  not  match  any  personnel  file 
records.  However,  these  respondents  did  not  differ  systematically  from  other 
respondents  on  any  of  the  principal  variables  used  in  this  study.)  The  respondents 
were  not  recontacted  for  the  followup.  Rather,  their  personnel  records  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  DoD  Master  and  Loss  files  for  March  31. 1977.  As  discussed  in  Sec.  II, 
reenlistments  and  voluntary  separations  were  determined  from  data  in  these 
records  showing  ETS  dates  and  separation  codes  (reasons  for  departing  from  the 
service). 
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Appendix  C 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  acoowdonw. 

PERSONNEL  SURVEY 

(Form  A) 

The  Oepertmenl  o<  Detente  it  conducting  a  survey  ol  military  personnel  trom  each 
of  the  tour  Services  The  information  obtained  will  be  used  to  improve  personnel 
policies. 

Your  participation  in  the  survey  it  voluntary.  While  you  are  encouraged  to  answer 
each  question  as  carefully  at  you  can.  you  may  skip  a  question  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
provide  the  information  requested. 


PROTECTION  OP  PRIVACY 


Public  L«v»  W-579.  entitled  the  Privacy  id  of  1974.  faquir**  that  ail 
individuals  ba  informed  of  the  purpoata  and  uaas  to  Da  made  of  the 
information  which  u  sodded  Th*  following  furnished  to  expiem  the 
reason  why  the  information  is  requested  and  th* general  uses  to  which  tnat 
information  may  ba  put 

AUTHORITY:  The  Department  of  Defense  is  empowered  to  solicit  the 
information  requested  m  the  DoD  Personnel  Survey  under  the  authority  of 
10  United  State*  Code  136 

PURPOSE:  The  information  obtained  m  the  survey  is  used  to  evaluate 
and  improve  military  personnel  policies 


USCS:  The  information  will  be  used  for  research  and  analysis  purposes 
only  The  Department  of  Defense  Manpower  Research  and  Date  Analysis 
Center  (MAAOAC)  h*s  the  primary  reeeerch  end  analysis  responsibility 
Summarised  data  which  do  not  contain  individual  identifier*  may  ba 
provided  to  other  components  of  the  Department  ot  Defense  and  to 
Oefense  Contractors  for  use  in  th*  analysis  of  date  relating  to  specific 
personnel  policies  and  'eeuee 

EFFECTS  OF  MOM- DISCLOSURE:  Participation  in  th*  survey  is  volun¬ 
tary  No  panalty  will  ba  impoaad  tor  failura  to  respond  to  any  particular 
questions 


HOW  TO  FILL  OUT  SURVEY 

EXAMPLE 

if  your  social  security  number  is  123121234  you  write  the 
numbers  in  the  boxes  provided  end  till  out  the  bubbles  as  shown 

IF  A  MULTIPLE  CHOICE  QUESTION 

EXAMPLE 

Your  pay  grade  is 

El  E2  E3  E4  ES  E6  E7 


ii  your  answer  •*  E6  then  tuet  fill  m  proper  bubble 


USE  ONLY  A  NUMBER  TWO  PENCIL 


mm  mm 

»  ®  ®  ®  •»,’®  io  ®  o 
•®(T>R  i'R;t  ®  i 
®#fl !>®#©#®  2 
'3.'®#®  >1®®#  J 
f«'®®®*®4  ®# 
.5  ®  .51®  S'® (1  ®  5' 


Examples 
of  PROPER  marks 


Examples 

of  IMPROPER  marks 

/  K  O 


END  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  ft  EXAMPLES  -  START  SURVEY 


Whal  la  your  aocM  aacurlly  num¬ 
ber? 


2  ®  2  ®  2  ®3  ®  2 

3  ®  j  ®  3  ®  a  ®  i 

»  ®  4  ®  4  ®  4  ®n 

5  ®  5  ®  5  ®  5  ®  5 

1  ®  I  ®  I  ®  I  ®  I 

2  <?>  >  ®  3  ®  ?  ®  ? 

I  ®  I  ®  I  ®  I  ®  I 

I  ®  I  ®  I  ®  9  ®  3 

1.  In  whel  ae  rvlce  are  you  now 
•orvlng? 

rve«r 

Army 

Marine  Corps 
Air  Force 


2.  Whom  your  proton!  pey  grade? 


Et 

E4 

«  E7 

E2 

E5 

E8 

E3 

E6 

ES 

3.  Follow  the  inetruebona  balow 
(lor  your  branch  of  tarvlco)  lo 
mdkaM  your  primary  Military 
Occupational  SpocWly. 

ARMY;  Uat  IN  Hr*t  2  numbtn 
and  Iho  letter  of  your  MOS.  For 
axampto.  MOS  11B20  would  bo 
marked  I1K II  you  don't  know, 
mart  000. 

NAVY:  U*e  the  Hnt  2  Mkn  of 
your  rating.  For  eiampie, 
OMM3  would  bo  marked  QM; 
BMSN  would  bo  morkod  BM.  Oo 
not  meka  any  marki  lor  Itw  third 
numbar/lattar.  It  you  don't 
know,  mark  oo. 

AIR  FORCE:  Uoo  Iho  tint  3 
number*  of  your  AFSC  —  do 
not  uao  loner*.  For  oaompN, 
AFSC  A43130C  would  bo  writ- 
Ion  431.  II  you  don't  know,  moth 
000. 

MARINE  CORPS:  Uw  the  tire!  3 
number*  ol  your  MOS.  For 
oiomple,  MOS  0311  would  bo 
morkod  031.  H  you  don't  know, 
merk  000. 


Write  the  Number /Letter  m  each  box 
THEN,  merti  the  matching  circle  below  each  box 


FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

□  □□ 

;c  •A..N-- 

l>  A  H 

ft  •'»  S' 

(r  T'.iir 

i  '8  0 

l  C  T 

■3  it  ? 

2  t  P 

3  0  fl 

3  0  Q 

3  0  0 

4  1  A 

IS  -F  ® 

rsi'F’is^ 

(1  G  ;T 

FD'S.T 

<e  -  g  «Y> 

;l  -k  gi 

(?:  9  »' 

« T  iH  -U 

.1  i  ■» 

<0vl  V 

•  1  V 

1  i  W 

‘i  J  w 

1  J  w 

k  ,x 

jt  * 

K  X 

l  Y" 

C  Y 

l  Y 

M  2 

*f  2 

M  2 

4.  Ars  you  ssslgnsd  lo  a  ship-  or 
short  laaad  wtE? 

Ship-baaed 
i  Shore  baaed 


CTB/MC  ORAW  HILL  MAROAC  FORM  A 
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$.  Whare  It  your  fxtMfll  psrmanant  duty  ttationT  (It  on  boord  tMp.  Indicate  th*  location  ot  your  hoot  port.) 
t.  Whore  did  you  live  during  moot  ot  the  Unto  you  wore  growing  up? 

Middle  Atlantic  (New  Jersey.  New  York,  Pennsyivema) 

New  (Connecticut.  Mam*.  ttaasachuaetta,  Naw  HampaMm.  IN*  Wand.  Vermont) 

East  North  Cantrai  (Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio.  Wisconsin) 

Wmt  Norm  Gent/af  itomm,  Karma.  Minnesota.  Mrtaour),  Nebr—ka,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota) 

South  Atlantic  (Dataware.  District  of  Columbia.  Florida.  Gaorgia.  Maryland.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Virginia.  West  Virginia) 

Eaat  South  Cantrai  (Alabama.  Kentucky.  MrtNUppi.  Tannaaaaa) 
west  South  Cantrai  (Arkanaaa.  Lout  at  ana.  Oklahoma.  Tasaa) 

Mountain  (Artaona.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nawadt.  Naw  Maaleo.  Utah.  Wyoming) 

Pacific  (California.  Oregon,  Washington) 

Alaska.  Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico,  other  U  S  territories 
Europe 
Ana 

Other  oversees  location 


What  was  your  highest  aducadani 

4  tovdl  whan  ] 

rou 

10. 

What  la  your  marital  atatua? 

tint  entered  active  duty,  and  what  la  H  new? 

Married 

Divorced  or  legaHy  separated 

When  First 

Single,  never  married 

Widowed 

Entered 

Now 

No  high  school 

» 

11. 

What  la  your  Ml  7 

Soma  Mgh  school 

OEO  certificate  or  diploma 

o 

o 

Male 

Female 

High  school  graduate 

o 

o 

12. 

Which  ol  tht  tallowing  do  you  consider  yours* It? 

One  or  two  years  of  college  or  vocational  school 

White/Caucasten 

Asian  American 

finely  w  amocwm  Oagrm 

Neck /Negro 

Latin  American 

Mom  than  two  rtdi  ot  oottago 

o 

o 

.  Mexican  American 

Other 

Colfqm  deqrmm  {SA.  BS  or  reufMWnt) 

»  / 

American  Indian 

WWi—  skull  aw  nn  |i«»iWi  Ssqiss 

o 

o 

Maeters  degree 

IS. 

To  the  nearest  year  and  month,  how  long  have  you 

Ooctaml  degree 

o 

o 

boon  on  aedva  duty?  (»  you  had  a  break  tai  Sendee, 
count  currant  Urn*  and  Hma  In  previous  tours.) 

What  was  Mo  highest  educational 

lavalaachefdia 

toNewtng  parsons  completed?  It  you  are  net  aura, 
please  give  you r  bast  guess. 

Years  Months 

m  m 

Father 

Mother 

LLJ  LU 

Old  not  complete  high  school 

v  ) 

0  0;  0  0 

Northed  high  stfumt 

Vocational  training  after  high  school 

o 

0 

11  11 

2  2  2 

Sompoodogo 

Finished  cottage  (four  years)  or  mom 

o 

o 

y  x  3 

4  4 

How  old  ware  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

U 

7  7 

0  0 

1  J 

2  14.  How  toon  wW  you  complete  your  currant  emisl- 

3  moot? 

.4'  'i  Leea  than  9  month* 


Three  months  but  teas  than  6  months 
SIR  months  but  teas  than  one  year 
Ona  yaar  but  lass  than  2  yaara 
Two  years  but  lass  than  3  years 
Thraa  yaarsor  mora 


s. 

t. 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

IS.  India  past  SIwaaka,  how  many 


wim  did  you  work  more  man 
ftvadaya? 


Ml 


1  I 

2  2 
3  3 


«  4 

S  5 


Id.  During  diapaal  12  mondw,  hew 
many  houra  a  amok  wara  you 
normally  eepactad  to  to  at  your 
duty  or  work  Madon  m  a  aland- 
ord  work  weak?  (Standard  worii 
■wak  aa  toakWad  by  your  unlTa 

pOUdU  Qf  dficMviC.) 

Mpurepor  Waok 

m 

(IUI3 

<W 

,2  2 

3  .3 

'Vi 


17.  During Itopaall 2 mondta, how 
many  tour*  a  waok  dM  you 
apand  on  Ito  avaraga  at  your 
dirty  or  work  atadon?  (Count 
oearUma.  H  any.) 


Hour*  per  Week 


V  i. 
f  '.’2 1 
r.J'<>- 
4-  4'» 

-S  Si 

(•It!) 
it- 1  ft 
iKD 

if)  (a) 

IS.  During  ito  paat  12  monlto,  how 
many  hours  of  Hma  off  from 
duly  did  you  rocafra  In  workday 
pum  pf  ponpmittofy  nmf 

Hours 


cn®,i. 

1  0  2 

V0V 

i4)©(4) 

0®if- 

0®ii< 

®<z>® 

<D®0 

®®V 


20.  OvaraM,  tow  much  would  you 
have  to  aam  par  rnonm  In  a 
eMUan  |ob  In  ordar  to  torn  dm 
aama  pay,  adowaneaa,  and 
banaftta  you  ara  gatdng  In 
military  aanriea? 


®  i  ©0 
®  2)®-2 
®V®3 

®-4j®  4 
®  il®  S 
®i*1®  !' 

®(7i®:i, 

®'i)®(D 

00®® 

21.  How  would  you  compare  Ito 
total  of  your  military  pay,  at- 

4 - -  MMdS  llAWaJIfto  PAM. 

lOWdnvSi  SnO  wSOSilId  vOIrt* 

pared  to  what  you  could  aam  In 
cledlan  Ida? 

v  ;  Much  moro  m  the  military 
(  )  A  Itnte  moro  m  mo  mtMtory 
O  AtHxrt  toe  some 
(  )  A  little  moro  to  civilian  Ufa 
(  '  Mucti  moro  to  cMilan  lit* 

('  )  l  hove  no  idea  wftot  l  oouM  oom  to 
c witten  Ufo. 

22.  Ait  you  iHiWrt  with  thopco- 

Q  Very  sotioflod 
Q  Oomootoot  sottoNod 
Q  NoHher  cottoned  or  dtooottonod 
Q  iomowtoot  disoottotisd 

22.  During  your  military  aanriea, 
how  many  montia  havo  you 
baan  aaalgnod  to  a  combat 

»■  -  «»■-  Mato - - 

nofnt  itn  mnvr 


®®0(b 

®:T)®'i 
©2)0  2 
®'.3  ®  3 

0  4)0  4 
®‘i  ®  i 
®t|)®-l 
©')>©() 
0 <D®  I 
01)  01; 


0  tot  more  money  metotoen  Memento  toe  sortooo  OOOOO 

mwwymempwwm  OOOOO 


My  fringe  benefits  to  Wo  Service  ore  so  mucf*  Moor  Won  to 
cwihon  jooo  toot  too  Service  «  actuetty  a  boner  do* 
auwwiwBiawgmamutowmw  mmm  manor  mm 
to  INo  my  Ns  to  my  e«m  «toy 

One  benefit  of  me  Sendee  to  to*  icon  Who  toe  shrftoitoem  end 
use  toem  to  got  s  pood  |oO  m  CMtton  HW 

•to  mo  moot 


job  training  m  too  Sorvtob  to  not  nearly  ss  food  os  you  con  jot 
to  ctvWon  Hto 

There  has  OoonofdduoaonoltoWtorybonellli  ever  the  peat  too 


totooS*vtodiobnnotaftoctmy**i®toof  promotion  too  way  l 
could  to  ctvtoon  HW. 


OOOOU 

OOOOO 

ooooo 

OOOOO 

ooooo 

ooooo 

ooooo 
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of  station  (PCS)  hov*  you  m*d« 
ounng  mv  dm  you  raw  own 

a_  mJIUama 

in  memory  NfnCfr 


2S.  How  mony  ol  I 
chang**  of  i 
rnnitflir  to  he 

vVVWVOi  oof  orw 


chang**  of  *t*Son  do  you 


27  .  On  dt*  average,  how  many 
hour*  won  you  away  from  duly 
for  aacti  of  dtoa*  vMto?  (Oo  not 
count  hoopHodiollon  Sum.) 


i  )  Lms  than  %  hour 
O  to  1  hour 
'  )  ItolVfcttour* 

C  ^VfctoShouw 
i'j  2  to  2%  hour* 

{  )  2' ft  to  9  hour* 
v  )  3  to  4  hours 
•  "»  4  to  S  hour* 

In  tha  pact  12  monttt,  how 
much  money  did  you  epand  on 
medical  or  denial  car*  lor 

muagaall  Mkd  did 

yourovn  ira  oiyvnoora  |n 

Ajwaal  daow  «u| 

any;  ior  wnnn  you  ova  no  pvt 

paid  hack? 


as.  In  mo  poet  12  mania,  how 
many  Dmea  dM  YOU  pa  to  a 

mMUmi  ***^|aa|  lajdHAu  a* 

mommy  itwiBW  raowny  or  vw 

tal  cumc  during  duly  hour*  lor 
outpatient  troatmant?  (Do  nol 
count  1*  Uma*  you  want  lor 
raqufrad  pfiyofcol  ooomo.  aftof* 


©CD©© 

©3)®® 

®®®® 
®(4)®<«. 
©<£>©© 
®cd®® 
©  d©® 
©•©(•' 
®i»i®<l 


I.  In  1e  pact  12  mon 
many  day*  wore  you 
mod? 


©CD®  D 
©(£©3 
©Cl  ®  V 
®vD®  *) 
®CS;®  » 
©<*>©■« 
®  .D®  V 
®o;®  0: 

®.V»®  ij 


to.  How  much  per  mourn  do  you 
drink  you  would  ho«o  to  pay  for 

to  IfliOltamitO  ajdtou  flkad 

raaw  Rranu^m 


col  cor*  dial  la  now  ori 
you  and  your  dopon 
any? 


f  ®,0 
1  ©  '• 

2©  2 
3  ®  3 

*  ®  » 

5  ®  5 

1  ©  I 

2  ©2 
1,1)  ®vl. 

.I,®.|) 

04  a**Mi  dawMdMlo  a*ao  uma 

•  ■  •  nwv  many  ^vyatoaiw  yai 

have?  (Do  nol  tacludo  youread.) 
IP  YOU  HAW  HO  DdMMOfn*. 

skip  to  ousstiom  os 

22.  How  many  dependant*  am 
String  whh  you  now? 

33.  How  many  of  dioeo  dependant* 
am  your  own  chddran  who  am 
under  Id  year*  old?  (Count 


dran). 

rT~i  rn  rn 

oo  on  no 


3*.  Unco  you  horn  boon  In  mo 


about  what  poroant  of  that  Mmo 


thorn  duo  to  dm  nahim  of  your 


36.  in  Hi*  part  12  months,  how 
many  visits  hava  YOUR  0E- 
PCNDCNTS  mada  la  a  mWtsry 
madlcal  or  dantal  laeWty  lor 
sxsmlnatton  or  trsatmsnt? 

Madical  Dental 

mm 

0  0  I 

1  I  (till. 

2  2  2  2 
3;  >  3j  <3”3i 

4  4  4  4 

5  S  5  S' 

(6  6  < 

•  li  7  .7  7. 

It  II' 

>•>  v«!  I  »' 

M.  in  lha  paal  12  months,  how 
many  visits  hava  YOUR  DC* 
PENDENTS  mada  to  a  dvWan 


doctor  or  danbat? 

Doctor 

Dantiat 

mm 

oj(«; 

<o>® 

.n<1) 

i  :r 

■'27® 

3  3 

.3  I 

4  • ,  4  J 

•  4  (0> 

5  5 

..S'tlJ 

6  6 

4  1.. 

7-  7 
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■i.  i 

9  9 
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37.  In  lha  past  12  mondtt,  how 
many  days  wars  YOUR  DE¬ 
PENDENTS  hoapHalltad  In  a 
military  hoapItalT 

38.  In  tha  past  12  montos,  how 
many  days  ware  YOUR  DE¬ 
PENDENTS  hospital Izad  In  a 
civilian  hospital? 


37.  3S. 


1  ©  i  1  ©  I. 

2  ®  1<  2  ©2 

3  ®  3  .3.®  3 

®,4  ®CV 


3t.  tuppcii  that  f»s  mMtary  sar- 
vtcaa  oltarad  a  new  dspsndsnt 

inVOKM  pin  wnsii  wmw 

pendants  could  only  use 
CRAMPUS  but  not  mMtary 
madlcal  facNItlaa.  Tha  plan 
would  pay  you  130  par  month  H 
you  have  one  dependent,  or  MO 
par  month  if  you  hava  two  or 
more  dependents.  This  amount 
could  be  taken  In  caah  or  ueed 
to  buy  supplemental  Insurance 
to  help  pay  costs  not  covered  by 
CHAM  PUS.  Would  you  prater 
to  hava  Me  plan  or  to  heap 
things  tha  way  May  are  now? 

)  Prater  tha  naw  plan,  and  I  would  tah* 
tha  caah. 

Prater  tha  now  plan,  and  I  «ou!d  buy 
tha  (ftiurane*. 

.  Prater  to  kaapthinpa  tha  way  tfwyart 
now. 


40.  If  you  left  toe  Service  right  now, 
how  much  would  you  aspect  to 
cam  par  month  In  wagaa  or 
salary  H  you  took  a  tuE-tlme 
lob?  (Do  not  Include  hinge 
benefits.) 


Voi®Vo  ®V 

0)®<ri  ®co 

®®o®® 

<l>®'.3  ®© 
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®©0  ®0 
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41.  Whal  kind  of  tverk  would  you 
do?  ia  as  specific  as  you  cen. 
(example;  TV  repairman,  car- 
pantar,  high  school  teacher, 
ale.)  Write  your  answer  In  lha 
space  provided. 


42.  And  whal  about  torse  years 
from  now?  About  how  much 
would  you  be  earning  par 
month  H  you  atayad  In  civilian 
life?  (Assume  that  Chilian  pay 
goes  up  about  aa  V  has  recently. 
Do  not  Inctuds  trtnge  beneSte.) 
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43.  Now  euppoee  that  you  atayad  In 
Pm  Sendee  lor  at  leael  3  more 
years.  What  pay  grade  wotdd 
you  expect  to  hava  than? 

O  El  O  E4  O  E? 

6  Et  O  ES  O  ES 

O  E»  O  ES  O  ES 

44.  If  you  could  work  In  toe  career 
held  of  your  choice,  which  of 
the  todowtng  career  paths 
would  you  prefer?  (The  pay  tor 
both  would  be  toe  same.) 

Q  BeasupenW' 

Q  Work  m  me  career  Nek).  Bui  nor 
•ueervwns  eSien 


45.  Which  of  the  folowlng  bast 

umesa  amml^od  Me 

UVVCrlWW  JWH  wwiiKt  vrsai  MW 

civilian  |ob  market  during  die 
last  12  months? 

)  l  hava  accapted  a  civilian  pb  which  1 
will  tana  whan  ( teava  the  aarvic*. 
O  I  hava  racaivad  civilian  |ob  oftera. 
Q  t  hava  intarvtewad  lor  a  civilian  job 
O  l  have  aarioutiy  lookad  at  tha  dvHten 
teb  market 

•  i  hava  lookad  at  hate  wanted  adt.  but 
not  aanouaiy 

/  Frtenoa  or  mativoa  hava  told  ma  of 
(Obathat  waraopan 

J  i  hava  had  no  contact  with  tha  dvtNan 
lob  mark** 


5! 


It  you  were  to  lorn  Hi*  aervke  end  toko  a  cMNan  fob,  how  do  you  think 
that  Joh  would  compact  wHh  your  proaont  military  Rib  m  regard  to  the 
following  working  condWontT 


Si.  Do  you  Inland  to  raanNtt  whan 
your  proaont  term  of  Service  la 


4#/' 


<r  *  ■ 


OOOOO  HwHogbyWiUiiHupiM 

'  s/*  v  flatiramant  banafit* 

OOOOO  *o  loo 

/•.  C'  Mad*c#»  ban«Mt 

OOOOO  mm 

j  .  '  Pay  Hx  wm  hind  of  work 

OOOOO  COW *rpwottoo 

O  *  *.  "•  V  >0  Tr**f,‘nfl  opportunity 

OOOOO  OMftwmyikiai 

.■])i  •  ...  O  T,*o POOP** yoo  «»o»h  w*fh 

OOOOO  **"»•*«■* 


'■  Undecided,  but  proeebty  yea 
Undecided  but  probably  no 
'  r  No 

Ooaa  not  apply  —  wdl  coura  whan  my 
currant  tarn  of  aarvtoa  la  comptatad 
or  aoma  otnar  raaaon 

82.  How  concerned  are  you  that 
you  may  not  he  permuted  to 
reemiet  when  your  preeent  tour 


47.  During  the  peel  12  montha, 
aihat  la  Vie  number  of  weeke 
you  worked  lor  pay  at  a  aecond 
iob  during  your  off-duty  hour* 
and  what  woe  the  average 
number  ot  houra  uaually 
worked  per  week  7 


IIDWIIW 

00  00 


During  the  peel  12  monffie  how 
much  money  did  you  earn 
(bet ore  taiee  and  otier  dedoc  - 
tlone)  for  working  during  your 
off-duty  dm*? 


o  ®vOi®tCi 
,1r©i1'<D(l‘ 
l  ®  I  ®( f) 

1  ®  3  ®  3 

f  ®  4  ®  4 

S  ®  S  ®  S 

I  ®  I  ©  1/ 
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49.  During  Vie  peat  12  men  Vie, 
appcoalmatoty  what  waa  Vie 
total  amount  (betora  laiee  and 
oVier  deductions)  Vial  your 
apouee  earned? 

.  '  i  am  not  mamad 
;  My  apouaa  M  not  worn 
My  tpou—  wofhad  and  aamod 


0  ©<>'©'?> 
li®(?)®t.I1 

1>®®®OD 

4i®<aj®ci; 

3®^'®fi 

•>®i®'a 

?  ®  }  ®<  T> 
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SO.  InwMch 

you  eunontty  wvlnof  (Do  r 
count  ot tonatonc.) 


i  not  apply  —  I  do  not  inland  to 


tnformod  about  my  aligibUity 

C  )  Wary  mucti 
O  ^airty  moeft 

i  >  Somawhat 
.*  /  Vary  imio 


53.  How  much  Inftucnco  tfoot  tho 
prowl  rotiromont  lyitafti  have 
on  your  OocMon  to  mako  Ott 
rnMtory  o  coraor? 

i  tt  ia  a  Wrong  tnftuonoa  to  May 
;  it  ia  aomo  tnfluonco  to  stay 
•  it  naa  no  afftet 
-  «  it  aoma  mftuanca  to  laova 
n  /a  a  wrong  mfluanoa  to  Jatva 

54.  Whet  effect  doee  the  poeetbUtty 
el  obtaining  0.1.  MN  banatlto 


your  career  plane? 


mftuanoaa  mo  to  got  out  aaaoon  as 


Influanoaa  mo  to  romoin  « 


88.  When  you  IkieVy  leeve 


eenrtce  de  you  expect 


56 


M.  When  you  finely  leave  the  military,  whai  pay  grade  do  you  think  you  will 
have? 


Et  E 2  E3  E«  E5  Es  E7 


E®1 


Tho  answer  eholeaa  and  raoponM  positions  tor  Questions  57  through  *1  an 
located  following  Ouaatlon  II. 

57.  On  the  scale  lollovitng  Question  61,  how  Ikoly  am  you  to  mendelet  the 
and  ol  your  currant  term  of  service? 


50.  Suppose  that  people  In  your  career  field  arc  given  a  now  bonus  of  13000 
to  ream  1st  lor  four  year*.  (Thla  would  ba  In  addition  to  any  other  bonus 
which  you  now  gat)  Tho  bonus  would  be  paid  In  annual  Installments  of 
*750  each.-  How  Ikety  arc  you  to  reenllat  for  lour  years,  with  this  bonus? 


SO.  Suppose  that  Instead  lha  now  bonus  Is  paid  Immediately  as  a  lump  sum 
when  you  reenkst,  but  Is  only  52500.  How  likely  are  you  to  reenHsI  for  tour 
years  with  this  bonus? 


00.  Suppose  Instead  that  no  new  bonuses  are  given  but  bass  pay  Is  Increased 
by  *50  a  month  over  and  above  normal  pay  adtuatments.  How  likely  am 
you  to  reenhsl  now? 


SI.  Suppose  that  there  Is  no  new  bonus  and  no  special  pay  Increase,  but  you 
gel  a  new  uniform  cleaning  allowance  of  *2S0  per  year.  How  likely  am 
you  to  reenlist  under  this  plan? 


No  chanca.  vary  4*9*1  poasMMy  (1  in  10  or  Isu) 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

mattery  eompensaOon  (pay  and 
panw®)  ^wowfwao  soovey  now 

SNgm  possibility  (2  m  ioi 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

do  you  think  It  compares  with 
total  compensation  (pay  and 

Soma  poaaibrttty  (3  in  10) 

0 

V  } 

\  . 

benefits)  In  chrtlten  work  you 

FOkjomlbmy  (4  Mi  10) 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

would  do  If  you  left  the  service? 

Fairly  good  potaibiNty  (5  in  10) 

o 

■) 

r  > 

■.  » 

Oort  po—lbiltty  <S  tn  101 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

-  Much  mora  in  lha  military 

ProbaON  <7  in  10) 

o 

0 

f  > 

r 

:  A  liltla  mora  in  lha  military 

Very  ywSiSli  (8  Si  10| 

o 

o 

o 

6 

6 

v  '>  A tout  tha  aama 

Cortain.  almost  sura  (0  in  10  Of  battar) 

c 

e 

(  » 

; 

A  itttia  mora  in  civilian  hfa 

•  Much  mora  in  civilian  lita 

What  Is  your  annual  Regular  Military  Compensation 
(RMC)?  Base  your  answer  on  the  total  value  of  your 
baste  pay.  the  cash  value  of  your  quarters  and 
subsistence  effowsnee  (whether  received  In  cash  or 
In  kind)  and  the  Federal  bn  advantage  of  the  two 


(l>(! KD® 
oj©(i»® 

t  ®  i  ® 

J:®,1  ® 
«  ®’<® 
V®  5  ® 

1  ®  .1  ® 
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S3.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  annual  value  of  your  total 
military  pay  Including  the  mafor  military  fringe  benefits? 
include  basic  pay,  special  pays,  that  portion  of  any 
reenkstment  bonus  mcslvsd  In  the  teat  12  months,  eash 
value  of  your  quartern  and  subala  lanes  aMewancaa  (even 
Slough  you  may  bo  reeaMng  quartern  and  subsistence  In 
kind),  federal  lea  advantage  on  tie  two  atiowancas,  and 
your  ssSmats  of  the  eash  value  of  die  led  owing  mater 

ty  benefits;  msdlcsl  and  dental  ears  tor  you  and  your 


benefits,  such  as  SOU  and  survivors  benefits;  military 


.1  ®  ,0  ®  0 
f®vt  ®  1 
7  ©v?  ®>i: 

3  ®,3  ©  3 
141®  vt  ®  *) 
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What  do  you  isdmsli  to  be  the 
annual  value  of  your  total  mM- 


Hems  Haled  In  the  above  ques¬ 
tion  phis  an 
benehia  you  t 


Consider 
Moms  such  as 


ale. 


0  ®'4  ®  0 
i.®t  ®  t 
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85.  Now  considering  your  total 


I  what  I  could  Mm 


in  civilian  Ufa 


Are  you  currently  receiving  a 
cash  Basic  Allowance  for  Ouer- 
ters  (MO)? 


V-/ 

O 


S7.  Am  you  currently 
cash  Basle  AHou 
slstsnce  (BAB)? 

O 


O 

^ )  dont know 


DM  you  NMN  •  rMMMUMM 
bonus  tn  Mm  pact  12  month*? 
Consider  any  Regular  Reenllst- 
moot  Bonus  (RR),  <»lactt»* 
RaonMatmant  Bonus  (BRB), 
Variable  Raanllalmanl  Bonus 
(VRB)  InstaMmant. 


dont  know 
Amount  mi 


71.  Suppooo  that  In#  retirement 
system  wet  changed  so  that  full 
retirement  pay  was  paid  only 
altar  you  hava  30  yoars  ol 
sente*.  II  you  rotlr*  botwoan  20 
and  30  yoars  ol  sendee,  you 
would  receive  two- third*  ol  Mm 
currant  retirement  pay  until  you 
ara  SO  yoars  old.  A  It  or  ago  SO, 
you  would  gat  Mm  lull  rati  ro¬ 
man!  pay.  Undar  Mil*  plan,  how 
many  yaars  do  you  think  your 
total  Sarvtca  caraar  would  bo? 


>  CL)  i  <D  ’ 
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69.  Do  you  currently  receive  any 
special  monthly  pay?  Jump 
pay,  sea  pay,  submarine  pay. 
Night  pay,  certain  place*  pay 
(toraign  duty  pay),  pro  pay, 
ate.? 


u<D<r.©.t 
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73.  War*  you  storking  when  you 
decided  to  enter  mNItary  ser¬ 
vice? 

Vm.  (ulMilM 
Vm,  pert-tune 

_  i  No,  but  I  wm  looking  for  work 
No.  end  I  wot  not  looking  for  work 


74.  War*  you  going  to  school  whan 
you  decided  to  enter  mINtary 


„  .  vm.  fu«-Unw 
Vm.  pert-tim* 
No 


75.  Whan  you  wore  working  what 
kind  ol  stork  did  you  do?  (For 
stamp!*,  auto  mechanic,  stock- 
boy,  sraldar,  etc.)  Witts  your 
anserar  in  Hm  space  provided. 


72.  Suppose  that  a  special  raMra- 
mant  plan  la  sot  up  lor  people 
who  Itaso  at  least  to  years  ol 
aantlcs  but  lease  belore  they 
has*  20  yoars.  The  special  plan 
stould  pay  2.3  percent  ol  base 
pay  per  year  ol  senile*,  but 
would  start  only  when  you 
reach  age  00.  The  tegular 
retired  pay  would  sIW  be  paid  H 
you  stayed  lor  20  years  or  more. 
Under  Mil*  now  plan,  sdtsn  you 
Anally  leas*  the  military,  how 
many  total  years  ol  sendee  do 
you  aspect  you  would  have? 


70.  II  there  had  been  no  (trail  and 
you  had  no  military  obligation, 
do  you  think  you  srould  has* 


.  Oom  not  spohr.  <  so  *  Iwnsw 
‘  ,  Tlwr*  Ml  no  area  Men  I  enliiwd 

I.  >  Defcnitsiv  VM 

■  '  ProOeWy  Ym 
<  Protoebty  No 
>  Detinitelv  No 
'  I  do  not  know 


70.  Suppose  the  Sendee  ottered  a 


Under  this  plan,  you  could 
Increase  your  baa*  pay  horn 
now  on  by  to  percent  n  you 
agreed  to  cut  your  retirement 
pay  by  20  percent  Or,  you 
could  Increaeo  your  base  pay  by 
3  percent  M  you  agreed  to  cut 
your  rotlromant  pay  by  to 
percent  A  Nila  plan  were  adop¬ 
ted.  which  ol  Mm  Mowing 
options  srould  you  choose? 

incretM  MM  pay  by  10  percent;  cut 
retirement  pey  by  20  percent 
mcreeee  beee  pey  by  S  percent;  cut 
retirement  pey  by  10  percent 
Keep  mm  pey  end  retirement  pey 
me  ume  m  they  are  now 


II  tfcto  It  your  first  form  of  ullot 


quttOono.  Othorwloo  you  ere 
through  with  two  quotUofinolro. 
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